








MUSH UVU. 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Negotiations af Woolsey, the great Cardinall of England. 
5 > 5 5 
Containing his life and death, viz. 1. The originall of his 
5 ! 8 

promotion. 2. The continuance in his magnificence. 3. 
His fate, death, and buriall. Composed by one of his owne 
servants, being his Gentleman- Usher, [G. Cavendish.] Lon- 
don, printed for William Sheares, 1641. 


Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, in Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography. Printed from a MS. in the Lambeth Library. 


Tue fate of this most interesting piece of biography has been 
singularly unfortunate.—Until very lately, it has only been known 
in editions of the work, the earliest of which was printed nearly a 
hundred years after its composition, and then so garbled, abridged, 
and altered, by the caprice of a tasteless editor in order to serve a 
temporary purpose, as almost to destroy the identity of the work. 
Numerous MSS. (no less than ten in different public libraries) of 
it, have, however, very fortunately come down to our time; and 
to them, alone, must we recur, for the elegant and simple language, 
the minute and accurate narrative, the instructive and extraordi- 
nary facts, of the biographer. Moreover, it was but a short time 
ago, that the rea/ author was properly ascertained, and the popular 
error, which attributed the credit of the work to Sir William Cav- 
endish, the founder of the house of Devonshire, completely refuted. 
The author of that excellent pamphlet, “« Who wrote Cavendish’s 
Life of Wolsey?” has set the matter at rest, by proving, that our 
gratitude should be paid to George Cavendish the elder, the poor 
and neglected brother of Sir William; and thus, by consequence, 
showing the fallacy of the tradition, that the wealth of that distin- 
guished house had its foundation in certain advantages which Sir 
William was supposed to have enjoyed in the course of his service 
upon Cardinal Wolsey. To George Cavendish, of Glemsford (as 
it is rightly stated by Lord Herbert), the faithful follower of the 
great Cardinal, a zealous Catholic and loyal subject of Queen Mary, 
do we owe this remarkable account of his master’s high estate and 
precipitate fall. Of the ten MSS. which still exist of this ancient 
work, one has lately been edited by Dr. Wordsworth, in his Ze- 
clesiastical Biography, from a MS. in the Lambeth Library; and 
it is this, rather than the imperfect earlier editions, which we shall 
use for our extracts, not only because it is illustrated and amended 
with great judgment and taste, in that excellent and valuable work, 
but because the book from which it is copied appears to have the 
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best claims to originality of any of the others, whether print or 
manuscript, which have met our view. 

There have been few more remarkable and eventful lives than 
that of Wolsey, which has even become a proverb in the mouths 
of all those who would exemplify the instability of human gran- 
deur, and the uncertainty of the favour of princes. Cavendish ap- 
pears to have been a constant attendant upon the person of the 
Cardinal for the last few years of that prelate’s life, and to have en- 
joyed perpetual opportunities of close observation. The latter 
years of his own life, after the death cf Wolsey, he probably em- 
ployed in recording the facts which had come under his own view, 
and in recollecting and committing to writing those which his mas- 
ter, in his hours of familiar confidence, had related to him. 

It is seldom that we can get so near a view of a life so remark- 
able and eventful as that of this great courtier; and the rarity of 
such works increases in proportion to the remoteness of the period. 
But what adds to the value of this production, is, that there is no- 
where a more vivid and striking representation of the manners of 
that distant age, than in the pages we are about to review. 

When Cavendish lived, literature was neither a very common 
nor a very necessary accomplishment, nor is it at all usual to find 
the gentlemen of that age sitting down to record the memorable 
events of their lives for the instruction or amusement of posterity. 
Our author, however, was too much struck by the splendour and 
grandeur of the Cardinal, too much affected by the awful change in 
the fortunes of his patron, and what is still more amiable, too in- 
dignant at the spreading slanders against the character of his de- 
ceased master, to suffer the glory of his magnificence to pass away 
without an effort to transmit to future ages some testimony of its 
radiance. So that it became the pious care of this steady adherent 
of the “ mighty fallen,” to dwell with fondness on the scenes in 
which he had seen his master perform his stately part, to watch 
over again in thought the progress of his doubtful fate, and collect 
the few faint rays which played about the last hour of the broken- 
hearted statesman. Both Wolsey and ourselves may be said to be 
fortunate in his biographer. In spite of the attachment which the 
writer must be supposed to have felt to his subject, his work bears 
evidence of a most exemplary impartiality, by which the Cardinal 
loses nothing, and we gain much. The pen of Cavendish isa lively 
and a ready one, and all that came under his own observation he 
describes with fidelity and accuracy. His style has the unstudied 
graces of a man writing in earnest; and when it rises, as it fre- 
quently does, in denouncing the blind caprices of chance, the de- 
generacy of the times, or the neglect of obscure worth, it often pos- 
sesses a dignity and impressive eloquence, which mark a lofty and 
intellectual spirit. 

In the management of the work, he has adhered to the order of 
time, and commences with what he understood to have been the 
history of Wolsey’s early life and rise to greatness. In this part, 
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he interweaves some events as he had heard them described from 
the mouth of the Cardinal himself; after which he proceeds to a 
description of his sumptuous establishment and magnificent mode 
of life, such, probably, as he himself found it on entering the mi- 
nister’s service. He then proceeds to relate what passed under his 
own observation—the extent of which period not reaching much 
farther than from the Cardinal’s embassy into France to his death, 
does not embrace any long interval, but is filled with scenes of 
pomp and splendour, and gorgeous ceremony, which cast into the 
shade the simplicity of modern manners; and likewise portrays 
the most interesting period of the life of Wolsey, as well as of his 
master, the “ hard-ruled king.”” The trial and divorce of Kathe- 
rine—the King’s passion for Anne Boleyn—the cruel separation 
of that lady and the lord Perey—the Cardinal’s embassy into 
France, his fate, the last scenes of his life, and his death in the 
abbey of Leicester—are all here, with many other events and 
anecdotes of inferior importance, related by an eye-witness, with a 
fidelity and a liveliness which place them before our eyes. 

It is well known that the fortunes of Wolsey took their rise in 
the reign of Henry VII. and that had not the death of that king 
interposed, it is probable that his ability and dexterity would have 
secured his advancement to the highest station by the favour of 
that wary monarch. The circumstance which first brought him 
into notice is mentioned in all the histories, but is here related, at 
length, from Wolsey’s own mouth, and is too characteristic to be 
omitted : 


“Tt chaunced at a certain season that the king had an urgent occasion to send 
an ambassador unto the emperor Maximilian, who lay at that present in the Lowe 
Countrey of Flaunders, not far from Calaise. The bishop of Winchester and Sir 
Thomas Lovell, whom the kinge most esteemed, as chiefe of his counseile, (the 
king one day counselling and debating with them upon this embassage,) saw they 
had nowe a convenient occasion to prefer the kinge’s chapleene, whose excellent 
witt, eloquence, and learning, they highly comended to the kinge. The kinge giv- 
ing eare unto them, and being a prince of an excellent judgement and modesty, 
comanded them to bring his chapleine, whom they so much comended, before his 
Grace’s presence. And to prove the wit of his chapleine he fell in communication 
with him in great matters: and, expat his wit to be very fine, thought him 
sufficient to be put in trust with this embassage; commanding him thereupon te 
prepare himself to his journey, and for his depeche, to repaire to his Grace and his 
counsell, of whom he should receive his commission and instructions. By means 
whereof he had then a due occasion to repaire from time to time into the kinge’s 
presence, who perceived him more and more to be a very wise man, and of a good 
intendment. And having his depeche, he tooke his leave of the kinge at Rich- 
mond about none, and so came to London about foure of the clocke, where the 
barge of Gravesend was ready to launche forthe, both with a prosperous tide and 
winde. Without any further aboade, he entered the barge, and so passed forthe. 
His happie speede was such that he arrived at Gravesend within little more than 
three hours; where he tarried no longer than his post horses were provided ; and 
travelled so speedily with post horses, that he came to Dover the next morning, 
whereas the passengers were ready under saile to saile to Calaise. Into the which 
pa without tarrying he entered, and sailed forth with them, so that long 

efore noone, he arrived at Calaise ; and having post horses in a readiness depart- 
ed from thence, without tarrying. And he made such hasty speede, that he was 
that night with the er tes And he having understanding of the coming of the 
kinge of England’s ambassador, would in no wise delay the time. but sent for him 
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incontinent (for his affection to kinge Henry the seventh was such, that he was 
glad when he had any occasion to shewe him pleasure). The embassador dis 
closed the whole summe of his embassage unto the emperor, of whom he required 
spedy expedition, the which was graunted him, by the emperor; so that the next 
day he was clearly dispatched, with all the kinge’s requests fully accomplished and 

aunted, At which time he made no farther delay or tariaunve, but tooke post 
~ that night, and rode incontinent towarde Calais againe, conducted thither 
with such persons as the emperor had appointed. And at the opening of the gates 
of Calaise, he came thither, where the passengers were as ready to retourne into 
Englande as they were before at his journey forewarde ; insomuch that he arrived 
at Dover by tenne or eleven of the clocke before noone ; and having post horses 
in a readiness, came to the court at Richmond that same night. Where he, taking 
some rest untill the morning, repaired to the kinge at his first coming out of his 
bed chamber, to his closet to masse. Whom (when he saw) he checked him for 
that he was not on his journey. ‘Sir,’ quoth he, ‘if it may please your highness, 
I have already been with the emperor, and depeched youre affaires, I trust with 
your grace’s contentation.’ And with that he presented the kinge his letters of 
credence from the emperor. The kinge, being in a great confuse and wonder of 
his hasty speede and retourne with such furniture of all his proceedings, dissimuled 
all his wonder and imagination in the matter, and demanded of him, whether he 
encountered not his pursevant, the which he sente unto him (supposing him not 
to be scantly out of London) with letters concerning a very necessary matter, ne- 
glected in their consultation, the which the king much desired to have dispatched 
among the other matters of ambassade. ‘ Yes forsoothe,’ quoth he, ‘I met with 
him yesterday by the way: and having no understanding by your graces letters 
of your pleasure, notwithstanding I have been so boulde, upon mine own discre- 
tion (perceiving that matter to be very necessary in that behalf) to dispatch the 
same. And for as much as I have exceeded your graces commission, [ most humbly 
— your graces remission and pardon.” The kinge rejoicing inwardly not a 
little, saide againe, ‘We do not only pardon you thereof, but also give you our 
owne princely thanks bothe for your proceedings therein, and also for your good 
and speedy exploit,’ commanding him for that time to take his rest, and to repaire 
againe to him after dinner, for the farther relation of his ambassage. The kinge 
then went to masse ; and after at convenient time he went to dinner. 

“Tt is not to be doubted but that this ambassador hath in all this time bene with 
his great friends, the bishop, and Sir Thomas Lovell, to whome he hath declared 
the effect of all his speede ; nor yet what joye thev have received thereof. And 
after his departure from the kinge, his highnesse sent for the bishop of Winches- 
ter, and for Sir Thomas Lovell; to whom he declared the wonderful expedition 
of his ambassador, commending therewith his excellent witt, and in especiall the 
invention and avauncing of the matter lefte out in their consultation, and the am- 
bassadors commission. The kinges wordes rejoiced not a little these worthy coun- 
saillors, for as much as he was of their preferment. 

“Then when this ambassador remembered the kings commandment, and sawe 
the time drawe faste on of his repaire before the kinge, and his counsaile, he pre- 
pared him in a readinesse, and resorted unto the place assigned by the kinge, to 
declare his ambassage. Without all doubt he reported the effect of all his affaires 
and proceedings so exactly, with such gravity and eloquence, that all the counsaile 
that heard him could doe no less but commend him, esteeming his expedition to 
be almost beyond the capacity of man. The kinge of his mere motion, and gra- 
cious consideration, gave him at time for his diligent service, the deanery of Lin- 
colne, which was at that time, one of the worthiest promotions, that he gave under 
the degree of a bishopricke. And thus from thenceforth he grewe more and 
more into estimation and authority, and after was promoted by the kinge to be his 
almoner. Here may all men note the chaunces of fortune, that followethe some 
whome she intendeth to promote, and to some her favour is cleane contrary, though 
they travaille never so much, with all the painful diligence that they can devise 
or imagine: whereof, for my part, I have tasted of the experience. 

“Now you shall understande that all this tale that I have declared of the good 
expedition of the kings ambassadour, I had of the reporte of his owne mouthe, 
after his fall, lying at that time in the great parke at Richmonde, he being then my 
lord and master, and I his poore servant and gentleman usher, taking then an oc- 
casion upon diverse communications, to tell me this journ¢y, with all the circum- 
stances, as I have here before declared.” 
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In the midst of this devotion to the will of the reigning mo- 
narch, Wolsey, doubtless, was too sagacious to neglect his succes- 
sor. Accordingly, we find the young king, instantly on his ele 
vation to the throne, continuing the favour of his father, and even 
ealling the rising churchmen to tender those counsels, on which, 
before long, he himself was destined wholly to repose. The arts 
by which Wolsey insinuated himself into the confidence of the 
king, as well as his qualifications to play the part of counsellor or 
courtier, as might suit the occasion, are thus well described : 


“ After the finishing of all these solemnizations and costly triumphes, our naturalle 
young and lusty courageous prince and sovereigne lorde kinge Henry the eighth 
entering into the flower of lusty youth, took upon him the regal scepter and the 
imperiall diadem of this fertile and fruitful realme, which at that time flourished in 
all aboundance and riches (whereof the king was inestimably furnished) called 
then the golden world, such grace reigned then within this realme. Now the al 
moner (of whome I have taken upon me to write) having a head full of subtile 
wit, perceiving a plaine pathe to walk in towards his journey to promotion, han- 
dled himself so politickly, that he found the meanes to be made one of the kings 
counsaille, and to growe in favour and good estimation with the kinge, to whome 
the king gave an house at Bridewell in Fleet-street, sometime sir Richard Empson’s 
where he kept house for his family, and so daily attended upon the kinge, and in 
his especiall favour, having great sute made unto him, as counsaillors in favour 
most commonly have. His sentences and witty persuasions amongst the counsail- 
lors in the counsaile chamber, were alwaies so pitby, that they, as occasion moved 
them, continually assigned him for his filed tongue and excellent eloquence to be the 
expositor unto the kinge in all their proceedings. In whome the kinge conceived 
such a loving fansy, and in especiall for that he was most earnest and readiest in 
all the counsaile to avaunce the king’s only will and pleasure, having no respect to 
the cause ; the king, therefore, perceiving him to be a mete instrument for the 
accomplishing of his devised pleasures, called him more neare unto him, and es- 
teemed him so highly, that the estimation and favour of him put all other auncient 
counsaillors out of high favour, that they before were in; insomuch that the king 
committed all his will unto his disposition and order. Who wrought so all his 
matters, that his endeavour was alwaies only to satisfy the kings pleasure, knowing 
right well, that it was the very vein and right course to bring him to high promo- 
tion. The kinge was younge and lusty, and disposed all to pleasure, and to fol- 
lowe his princely appetite and desire, nothing minding to travell in the affaires of 
this realme. Which the almoner pereeiving very well, tooke upon him therefore 
to discharge the king of the burthen of so weighty and troublesome business, put- 
ting the kinge in comforte that he should not neede to spare any time of his plea- 
sure, for any business that should happen in the counsaile, as long as he, being 
there and having his graces authority, and by his commandment, doubted not so 
to see all things well and sufficiently perfected; making his grace privy, first, of 
all such matters before, or he would proceede to the accomplishing of the same, 
whose minde and pleasure he would have, and followe to the uttermost of his 
power; wherewith the king was wonderfully pleased. And whereas the other aun- 
cient counsaillors would, according to the office of good counsaillors, diverse times 
persuade the kinge to have some time a recourse unto the counsaile, there to heare 
what was done in weighty matters, the which pleased the king nothing at all, for 
he loved nothing worse than to be constrained to doe any thing contrary to his 
pleasure; that knew the almoner very well, having a secret intelligence of the 
kings naturall inclination, and so fast as the other counsaillors counselled the king« 
to leave his pleasure, and to attend to his affaires, so busily did the almoner per 
suade him to the contrary; which delighted him very much, and caused him te 
have the greater affection and love to the almoner. Thus the almoner ruled al! 
them that before ruled him; such was his policy and witt, and so he brought things 
to pass, that who was now in high favour, but Mr. Almoner? who had all the sute, 
but Mr. Almoner? and who ruled all under the king, but Mr. Almoner? Thus he 
persevered still in favour, untill at the last, in came presents, gifts, and rewardes so 
plentifully, that I dare say he lacked nothing that might either please his fantasy o 
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enrich his coffers; fortune smiled so favourably upon him. But to what end she brought 
him, ve shall heare hereafter. Therefore let no man to whome fortune extendeth 
her grace, trust overmuch to her subtell favour and pleasant promises, under co- 
jour whereof, she carrieth venemous galle. For when she seeth her servant in 
most high authority, and that he most assureth himselfe of her favour, then soday 

aclye turneth she her visage and pleasaunt countenaunce, unto a frowning cheere, 
and utterly forsaketh him: such assuraunce is in her inconstant favour and pro- 
mise.” 


Thus did Wolsey pave the way for the promotion, which was 
soon after heaped upon him.—He was successively invested with 
the dignity of two bishoprics, and the archbishopric of York (1514), 
all of which he held together: he was then made Cardinal (1515), 
then Lord High Chancellor, and afterwards appointed by the Pope 
his Legate a datere (1516). 

After Cavendish has dwelt upon the splendour of the Cardinal’s 
household with evident delight, and reckoned up the number of 
servants and attendants, lords and gentlemen in waiting, by the 
names of their offices, to somewhere between four or five hundred 
individuals, and declared the number of the personages on his check- 
roll to be eight hundred, all or most of whom dined in his hall 
every day, he goes on to describe the manner in which he dis- 
charged his duty of Lord Chancellor: 


“ Nowe will I declare unto you his order in going to Westminster Hall, dayly in 
the tearme season. First ere he came out of his privy chamber, he heard most 
commonly every day two masses in his closet: and as L heard one of his chaplains 
saye, which was a man of credence and of excellent learning, the cardinall, what 
business or weighty matters soever he had in the day, he never went to bed with 
any parte of his divine service unsaide, not so much as one collect; wherein I 
doubt not but he deceived the opinion of diverse persons. Then going aguine to 
his privy chamber, he would demaunde to some of his said chamber, if his ser- 
Vauntes were in a readiness, and had furnished his chamber of presence, and wait- 
ing chamber. He being thereof then advertised, came out of his privy chamber, 
about eight of the clocke, apparelled all in red; that is to say, his upper garment 
was either of fine scarlet, or taffety, but most commonly of fine crimson satten en- 
grained; his pillion of fine scarlet, with a neck set in the inner side with blacke 
velvet, and a tippet of sables about his necke; holding in his hande an orange, 
whereof the meate or substance within was taken out, and filled up againe with 
the parte of a spunge, wherein was vinegar and other confections againste the 
pestilent aires; the which he most commonly held to his nose when he came 
among any presse, or else that he was pestered with any suiters. And before 
him was borne first the broade seal of Englande, and his cardinall’s hat by a Lorde 
or some Gentleman of worship, right solemnely. And as soone as he was entered 
into his chamber of presence, where there was daily attending upon him, as well 
noble men of this realme, and other worthy gentlemen, as gentlemen of his owne 
family ; his two great crosses were there attending, to be borne before him. Then 
cried the gentlemen ushers, going before him, bare headed, and said, ‘ On before, 
my lordes and masters, on before; and make way for my Lorde Cardinaill.’ ‘hus 
went he downe through the hall with a sergeaunt of arms before him bearing a 
great mace of silver, and two gentlemen carrying of two great pillars of silver; and 
when he came to the hall doore, then his mule stood trapped all in crimson velvet, 
with a saddle of the same, and gilt stirrups, Then was there attending upon him, 
when he was mounted, his two crosse bearers, and his pillar bearers, in like case, 
upon great horses, trapped all in fine scarlett. Then marched he forwarde, with 
1 traine of noblemen and gentiemen, having his foot-men four in number about 
him, bearing each of them a gilt poll-axe in their handes: and thus passed he 
forthe, untill he came to Westminster Hall doore. And there he alighted and went 
after this manner, up into the chauncery, or into the star chamber ; howbeit most 
smmonlv he would goe into the chauncery, and staye a while at a barre, made 
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tor him, beneathe the chauncery, on the right hande, and there commune some- 
times with the judges, and sometimes with other persons, And that done he 
would repaire into the chauncery, sitting there till an eleven of the clocke, hear 
ing of suites and determining of other matters. And from thence, he would di- 
verse times goe into the star chamber, as occasion would serve. There he spared 
neither highe nor lowe, but judged every estate according to his merits and desertes.”’ 


In the course of our quotations, the reader will be struck with 
the large assistance, which Shakspeare, in his Henry VWI. de- 
rived from our author; though whether he had seen the work in 
MS. or only copied from the chronicles, which have also made 
considerable extracts from it, it is at present difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain. We would wish our readers to compare the 
following lively description of the féte with the corresponding one 
in Shakspeare, who has copied it almost literally. 


* Thus in great honour, triumphe, and glory he reigned a long season, ruling 
all things within this realme, appertayning unto the kinge, by his wisdome, and 
also in all other weighty matters in foraigne regions, with which the king of this 
realme had any occasion to intermeddle. All ambassadors of foraigne potentates 
were alwaies dispatched by his wisdome, to whom they had continuall access for 
their dispatch. His house was always resorted like a king’s house, with noble 
men and gentlemen, with coming and going in and out, feasting and banquetting 
these ambassadors diverse times, and all other right nobly. 

“ And when it pleased the King’s Majesty, for his recreation, to repaire into the 
cardinall’s house, as he did diverse times in the yeare, there wanted no prepara- 
tion, or goodly furniture, with viandes of the finest sorte that could be gotten for 
money or friendshippe. Such pleasures were then devised for the Kings conso- 
lation, or comforte, as might be invented or imagined. Banquettes were set 
forthe, masks, and moumeries, in so gorgeous a sorte, and costly manner, that it 
was aheaven to behold. There wanted no dames, no damoselles, meete or apt to 
daunce with the maskers, or to garnish the place for that time, with other goodl 
disportes. ‘Then was there all kinde of musicke and harmony set forthe, wit 
excellent fine voices bothe of men and children. I have seen the kinge come so- 
dainly thither in a maske with a dozen maskers all in garments, like shepardes, 
made of fine cloathe of golde, and fine crimson satten paned, and cappes of the 
same, with vizors of good proportion of visnamy ; their heares and beardes either 
of fine golde wier or of silver, or else of good black silke; having sixteene torch 
bearers, besides three drummes, and other persons attending them, with visors, 
clothed all in satten, of the same colour. And before his entering into the hall, 
ye shall understand, that he came by water to the water gate, without any noyse, 
where were laide divers chambers and gunnes, charged with shot, and at his land- 
ing they were shote off, which made such a rumble in the ayer, that it was like 
thunder. It made all the noble men, gentlemen, ladies, and gentlewomen to muse 
what it should meane coming so sodainly, they sitting quiet at solemne banquet : 
under this sorte: First ye shall perceive, that the tables were set in the chamber 
of presence, nise covered, and my Lord Cardinall sitting under the cloathe of 
estate, there having all his service alone; and then was there set a lady and a no- 
bleman, or a gentleman or gentlewoman, throughout all the tables in the chamber 
on the one side, which were made adjoyning, as it were but one table. All which 
order and devise was done by the lorde Sandes, then lord chamberlaine to the 
king, and by Sir Henry Guilforde, controller of the kings majesties house. Then 
immediately after this great shot of gunnes, the cardinall desired the lorde cham- 
berlain, the said controller to look what it should mean, as though he knew 
nothing of the matter. They iooking out of the windowes into the Thames, re 
turned againe, and shewed him, that it seemed they were noble men and strangers 
arrived at his bridge, coming as ambassadors from some forraigne prince. With 
that, quoth the cardinall, ‘1 desire you, because you can speake Frenche, to take 
the pains to go into the hall there to receive them, according to their estates, and 
to conduct them into this chamber, where they shall see us, and all these noble 
personages being merry at our banquett, desiring them to sit downe with us, and 
to take parte of our fare.’ Then went they incontinent downe into the hall, 
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whereas they received them with twenty new torches, and conveied them up into 
the chamber, with such a number of drums and flutes, as I have seldom seen to 
gether, at one place and time. At their arrivall into the chamber, two and two 
together, they went directly before the cardinall where he sat, and saluted him 
very reverently ; to whom the lorde chamberlain for them said, ‘ Sir, forasmuch as 
they be strangers, and cannot speake Englishe, they have desired me to declare 
unto you, that they having understanding of this your triumphant banquette, wher: 
was assembled such a number of excellent faire dames, could doe no lesse, unde: 
the supportation of your grace, but to repaire hither to viewe as well their incom- 
parable beauty, as for to accompany them at mumchaunce, and then after to daunce 
And sir, furthermore they require 


with them, and to have of their acquaintance. 
To whom 


of your grace license to accomplish the said cause of their cominge.’ 
the cardimall saide, he was very well content they should so doe. Then went the 

maskers and first saluted all the dames, and then returned to the most worthiest, 

and there opened their great cup of gold, filled with crownes, and other pieces of 
golde, to whom they set certaine of the pieces of golde to cast at. Thus perusing 

all the ladies and gentlewomen, to some they loste, and of some they wonne. And 

perusing after this manner all the ladies, they returned to the cardinall, with 

great reverence, pouring downe all the golde left in their cuppe, which was above 

two hundred crownes, ‘ At all,’ quoth the cardinal, and so cast the dice, and wonne 

them, whereat was made great noyse and joie. Then quoth the cardinal] to my 

lord chamberlen, ‘1 pray you,’ quoth he, ‘that you will shew them, that mee seem. 
eth, there should be a noble man amongst them, who is more meete to occupy this 

seate and place than am |; to whome I would most gladly surrender the same, ac- 
cording to my duty, if I knewe him.’ 

“Then spake my lord chamberlain unto them in French, declaring my lorde 
cardinall’s wordes, and they redounding him againe in the eare, the lord cham- 
berlein saide to my lorde cardinall, ‘ Sir, they confesse,’ quoth he, ‘that among 
them there is such a noble personnage, whome if your grace can appoint out from 
the rest, he is content to disclose himselfe, and to take and accept your place, 
most worthely.’ With that the cardinall, taking a good advisement among them, 
at the last quoth he, * Me seemeth the gentleman with the black bearde should be 
even he.” And with that he rose out of his chaire, and offered the same to the 
same gentleman in the black bearde, with his cap in his hande. The person to 
whom he offered then his chaire was Sir Edward Neville, a comely knight of a 
goodly personnage, that much more resembled the kings person in that maske, 
than any other. The king hearing and perceiving the cardinall so deceived in his 
estimation and choice, could not forbear laughing, but pulled down his visor, and 
Mr. Neville’s also, and dashed out such a pleasant countenance and cheare, that all 
the noble estates there assembled, perceiving the kinge to be there amongst them, 
rejoiced very much. The cardinall eftsoones desired his highnesse to take the 
place of estate, to whom the king answered, that he would gee first and shifte his 
apparell; and soe departed, and went straighte into my lord cardinalls bed cham- 
ber, where was a great fire prepared for him; and there newe apparelled him with 
riche and princely garments. And in the time of the kings absence, the dishes of 
the banquet were cleane taken up, and the table spreade againe with newe and 
cleane perfumed cloathes; every man sitting untill the kings majesty with all his 
maskers came in among them againe, every man new apparelled, Then the king 
tooke his seate under the cloathe of estate, commanding every person to sit still, 
as they did before. In came a new banquette befove the King’s Majesty, and to 
all the reste throughout all the tables, wherein, I suppose, were served two hun- 
dred divers dishes of wonderous costly devises and subtilties. Thus passed they 
forthe the nighte with banquetting, dauncing, and other triumphant devises, to the 
great comforte of the Kinge, and pleasaunt regarde of the nobility there assembled. 

“ All this matter I have declared largely, because ye shall understande what joy 
and delight the cardinall had, to see his prince and soveraigne Lorde in his house, 
so nobly entertained and placed, which was alwaies his only study, to devise things 
to his comforte, not passing upon the charges or expenses. It delighted him so 


much to have the King’s pleasaunt and princely presence, that nothing was to him 
more delectable, than to cheare his soveraigne Lorde, to whome he owed so much 
obedience and loyalty ; as reason required no lesse, all things well considered. 

“ Thus passed the Cardinall his time forthe, from daye to daye, and veare to 
yeare, in such great wealthe, joye, and triumphe, and glory, having alwaies on his 
ide the King’s especiall favour; untill fortune, of whose favour no man is longer 


sice 
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assured, than. she is disposed, began to waxe somethinge wrothe with his prosper- 
ous estate,” 


Honest Cavendish having got so far with the description of his 
master’s favour with the king, his numerous dignities in the state, 
and his splendour and hospitality in his household, begins to think 
that even the power of Fortune, whose mighty influence he so 
often deprecates, must fail in overthrowing him, “ so,’’ says he, 
** for the better meane to bringe him lowe, she procured Venus the 
insatiate goddess to be her instrument.’’ Thus by their united ef- 
forts Anne Boleyn is thrown in the way of the amorous king, from 
which moment the biographer dates the ruin of my lord cardinal. 
The history of the love, which it was necessary to clear away be- 
fore the rays of royal splendour could be allowed to gild the for- 
tunes of the poor unsuspecting maiden, is too interesting and too 
characteristic of the times and of the parties, to be omitted, though 
we fear the extract will run to an unreasonable length. 


“To tell you howe the King’s love began to take place, and what followed 
thereof, I will doe even as much as I know to declare to you. This gentlewoman 
was commonly called Mistress Anne Bulleine. She being but very young, was 
sent into the realme of Fraunce, and there made one of the French Queene’s 
women, continuing there untill the French Queen died. And then was she sent 
for home againe; and being againe with her father, he made such meanes, that 
she was admitted one of Queen Katherine’s women; among whome, for her ex- 
cellent gesture and behaviour, she did excell all other; in so much that the Kinge 
began to grow enamoured with her; which was not known to any person, ne 
scantly to her owne person. 

“ Nowe was at that time the Lorde Peircie, sonne and heire of the Earle of Nor- 
thumberlande, attending upon my Lord Cardinall, and was his servaunte ; and 
when it chaunced the said Lorde Cardinall at any time to repaire unto the courte, 
the Lord Percie would resorte then for his pastime into Queene Katherine’s cham- 
ber, and there would he fall in dalliance among the maides, being at the last more 
conversante with Mrs. Anne Bulleine, than with any other, so that there grewe 
such a secrette love betweene them, that at the length, they were insured toge- 
ther, intending to marrye. The which thinge when it came to the King’s know- 
ledge, he was therewith mightily offended. Wherefore he could no longer hide 
his secret affection, but he revealed his whole displeasure and secrets unto the 
Cardinall in that behalfe; and willed him to infringe the assurance, made then be- 
tweene the saide Lord Peircie and Mrs. Anne Bulleine: in so much as, the Cardinall, 
after his retourne home from the courte to his house in Westminster, being in his 
gallery, not forgetting the King’s commandement, called then the saide Lord Peircie 
unto his presence, and before us his servauntes, then attending upon him, saide 
unto him thus. 

“*1 marvaile not a little,’ quoth he, ‘ of thy folly, that thou wouldest thns en- 
tangle and ensure thyselfe with a foolish girle yonder in the courte, Anne Bul- 
leine. Doest thou not consider the estate that God. hath called thee unto in this 
worlde? For after thy father’s death, thou art most like to inherit and enjoye one 
of the noblest earledomes of this region. Therefore it had bene most meete, and 
convenient for thee, to have sued for the consent of thy father in that case, and to 
have also made the King’s Highness privy thereof, requiring therein his princely 
favor, submitting thy proceedings in all such matters unto his Highness, who would 
not only thankfully have accepted thy submission, but would, I am ,assured, have 
provided so for thy purpose therein, that he would have advaunced thee much 
more nobly, and have matched thee according to thine estate, and honor, whereby 
thou mightest have growne so by thy wise behaviour in the King’s high estimation, 
that it should have been much thine advauncement, But now see what ye have 
done, through your wilfulness. You have not only offended your Father, but also 
your loving Soveraigne Lorde, and matched your selfe with one, such as neither the 
King, nor your Father will be agreeable to the match. And hereof I put thee out 
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of doubt, that I will send for thy Father, and at his coming he shall either breake 
this unadvised bargaine, or else disinherit thee forever. ‘The King’s Majesty him 
selfe will complaine to thy Father on thee, and require no lesse than I have saide ; 
whose Highnesse intending to have preferred Anne Bulleine unto another person, 
wherein the Kinge hath already travelled, and being almost at a pointe with the 
same person for her, although she knoweth not it, yet hathe the Kinge most like 
a pohtique and prudent prince, conveied the matter in such sorte, that she, upon 
his Grace’s motion, will be, I doubt not, righte glade, and agreeable to the same.’ 
* Sir,’ quoth the Lorde Peircie all weping, ‘1 know nothing of the King’s pleasure 
herein, for the which 1 am very sorry. I considered 1 am of good yeares, and 
thought myselfe sufficient to provide me a convenient wife, whereas my fancy 
served me best, not doubting but that my Lorde my Father, would have bene right 
well contented. And although she be but a simple maide, having but a knight 
to her father, yet she is descended of right noble bloud and parentage. As for her 
mother, she is nigh of the Norfolke’s bloud; and as for her father, he is descended 
of the Earle of Ormond, being one of the Farle’s heirs generall. Why should I then, 
Sir, be any thing scrupulous to matche with her, whose estate and descent is equall 
with mine, even when I shall be in most dignity? Therefore, | most humbly re- 
quire your Grace of your favor herein; and also to intreat the King’s Majesty most 
humbly on my behalfe, for his princely favor in this matter, the which I cannot for- 
sake.’ ‘Loe Sirs,’ quoth the Cardinall unto us, ‘ ye may see what wisdome is in 
this willfull boyes heade. I thought when thou heardest me declare the King’s 
pleasure and intenciment herein, that thou wouldest have relented, and put thy- 
selfe, and thy voluptuous acte wholly to the king’s will and pleasure, and by him 
to have been ordered, as his grace should have thought good.’ ‘Sir,’ quoth the 
Lord Peircie, ‘so I would, but in this matter I have gone so far, before many worthy 
witnesses, that | know not how to discharge myselfe and my conscience.’ ‘* Whie, 
thinkest thou,’ said the Cardinall, ‘that the King and I know not what we have to 
doe, in as weighty a matter as this? Yes (quoth he), I warrant thee. But I can 
see in thee no submission to the purpose.’ ‘ Forsoothe, my lord,’ quoth the Lord 
Peircy, ‘if it please your Grace, I will submit myself wholly unto the King’s Ma- 
jestie, and to your Grace in this matter, my conscience being discharged of the 
weighty burthen thereof.’ ‘Well then,’ quoth the Cardinal, ‘1 will send for your 
Father out of the North partes, and he and we shall take such order in this matter 
as shall be thought by the king most convenient. And in the meane season, I 
charge that thou resort no more into her company, as thou wilt abide the king’s 
indignation.’ And therewith he rose up, and went his way into his chamber. 
“*Then was the Earle of Northumberland sent for in the King’s name, who 
upon the receit of the King’s letters, made all the spede that he could unto the 
King, out of the North. At his comyng, first he made his resorte unto my Lord 
Cardinall, as most commonly did all other noble personages that were sent for in 
such sorte, at whose hands they were advertised of the cause of their sending for 
But when the Earle was come to my Lord, he was brought incontinent unto him 
in his Gallery, After whose meeting my Lord Cardinall and he were in secret 
communication a long space. And after their long talke, and drinking ofa cup of 
wine, the Earle departed. And in going his way, he sat down at the galleries end 
in the halfe pace upon a forme that was standing there for the wayters ease. And 
being there set called his sonne unto him, we standing before him, and said thus in 
effecte unto him. ‘Sonne,’ quoth he, ‘even as thou art, and allwaies hast bin a 
proude licentious disdainfull and a very unthrifty waster, so hast thou now de- 
clared thyself. Wherefore what joy, what comforte, what pleasure or solace shall 
I conceive of thee, that thus without discretion hast misused thyselfe, having nei- 
ther regard unto me thy naturall father, nor unto thy naturall soveraigne Lorde, to 
whom all loyall subjectes bear faithfull obedience; ne yet to the wealth of thine 
own estate, but hast so unadvisedly assured thyselfe unto her, for whome thou hast 
=r the King’s high displeasure, intolerable for any subject to sustaine? And 
nut that his Grace doeth consider the lightness of thy head, and wilful qualities of 
thy person, his displeasure and indignation were sufficient to cast me and all my 
posterity into utter ruine and destruction. But he being my singular good and 
favourable Prince, and my Lord Cardinall my good Lord, hath and doeth clearely 
excuse me in thy lewd fact, and doeth rather lament thy lightness, than maligne 
me for the same; and hath devised an order to be taken for thee, to whom both 
thou and I be more bound than we be able well to consider. I pray to God that 
this may be unto thee a sufficient admonition to use thyselfe more wisely here 
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after: for that I assure thee, if thou doest not amend thy prodegallity, thou wilt be 
the Jast Earle of our house. For of thy naturall inclination thou art disposed to be 
wasteful] and prodigall, and to consume all that thy progenitors have with great 
travaile gathered and kept together with honor. But having the King’s majesty 
my singular good and gracious Lord, I trust, I assure thee, so to order my succes- 
sion, that ye shall consume thereof but a little. For I doe not entend, I tell the 
truth, to make thee mine heire ; for, thanks be to God, I have more boyes, that I 
trust will prove much better, and use themselves more like unto wise and honest 
men: of whom I will chuse the most likely to succede me. Nowe good masters 
and gentlemen, (quoth he unto us,) ‘it may be your chaunces hereafter, when I 
am deade, to see these things that I have spoken to my sonne prove as true as I 
spake them. Yet in the meane season, I desire you all to be his friends, and to tell 
him his fault, when he doeth amisse, wherein you shall shew yourselves friendly 
unto him. And here,’ (quoth he,) ‘1 take my leave of you. And Sonne, go your 
waies in to my Lord your Master, and attend upon him, according to thy duty.’ 
And so he departed, and went his waye downe the hall into his barge. 

“ «Then after long consultation and debating in this the Lord Percies late as- 
surance, it was devised that the same should be infringed and dissolved, and that 
the Lord Piercy should marry one of the Earle of Shrewsburies daughters. And 
so he did indeede after all this; by meanes whereof the former contract was dis- 
solved; wherewith Mistress Anne Bulleine was greatly offended, promising if it 
ever lay in her power, she would work much displeasure to the Cardinall; as after 
she did in deede. And yet washe not in blame altogether; for he did nothing but 
by the Kings devised commaundment. And even as my Lord Piercy was com- 
manded to avoide her company, so she was discharged of the Courte, and sent 
home to her father for a season; whereat she smoked : for all this while she knew 
nothing of the Kings entended purpose.” 


Cavendish is of course no friend to the lady whom he consider- 
ed the cause of his master’s ruin; and in the conclusion of this part 
of his subject mentions Queene Katherine and Anne Boleyn in a 
contrast by no means favourable to the latter. 


“ «After these my Lord Percies troublesome matters brought into a good stay, 
and all things done that before were devised, Mistress Anne Bulleine was revoked 
unto the Court, whereas she florished after in great estimation and favour; hav- 
ing allwaies a privy grudge against my Lord Cardinall, for breaking of the con- 
tract made betweene my Lord Peircy and her, supposing that it had bin his de- 
vised will and none other, nor yet knowifg the Kings secret mind thoroughly, who 
had a great affection unto her, more than she knewe. But after she knewe the 
kings pleasure, and the bottom of his secret stomacke, then she began to look very 
haughty and stoute, lacking no manner of jewells, or rich saa that might be 
gotten for money. It was therefore judged, by and bye through the Court, of 
every man, that she being in such favour, might work masteries with the King, 
and obteine any suite of him for her friend. 

* «All this while, she being in this estimation in all places, it is no doubt but 
good Queene Katherine, having this gentlewoman dayly attending upon her, both 
heard by reporte, and sawe with her eyes, how it framed against her good Lady- 
shippe: although she shewed neither unto Mistress Anne Bulleine, ne unto the 
King, any kinde or sparke of grudge or displeasure ; but accepted all things in 
gooce parte, and with wisdome and great pacience dissimuled the same, having 
Mistress Anne in more estimation for the Kings sake, than she was with her be- 
fore, declamng er selfe to be « perfect Grisell, as her patient actes shall hereafter 
more evilent!y to ali men be declared.” 

In 1527 Wolsey was sent on an embassy with great pomp to 
France, to negotiate a peace with Francis, of which, with all its 
ceremonies and parade, we have a full description. The Cardinal 
was every where received with honours usually paid to royalty 
alone, and treated with the French king as his equal. Some of 
Cavendish’s own adventures are also related in a very pleasing 
lively manner, with the characteristic plainness and simplicity of 
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an Englishman of the time. These, however, we must pass over, 
and only quote a few lines which illustrate an ancient custom in 
England, now exploded. Cavendish, in passing through a village, 
had been invited into a castle by the lord of it, who introdued him 
to his wife. 


“* And I being there tarrying a while, my Lady Madam Crokey [ Crequis ?] 1s- 
sued out of her chamber into her dining chamber, where I attended her comming, 
who received me very gently like her noble estate, having a train of twelve gentle- 
women. And when she and her traine was come all out, she saide unto me, 
‘For as much,’ quoth she, ‘as ye be an Englishman, whose custom is to kisse all 
ladies and gentlemen in your country without offense, although it is not soe here 
with us in this realme, yet I will be so bould as kisse you, and so ye shall doe all 
my maids,” By meanes whereof I kissed her and all her maides. Then went she 
to her dinner, being as nobly served as I have seene here any in England, having 
all the dinner time pleasant communication of the usage of our ladies and noble- 
men of England, and commended the behaviour of them right excellently; for 
she was with the king at Arde, when the great encounter was between the French 
king and the king our soveraigne lorde: At which time she was, bothe for her 
person and goodly behaviour, appointed to keep company with the ladies of this 
realme. To be short, after dinner pausing a little, I took my leave, and so depart- 
ed on my journey.” 


Before the Cardinal enters the French territory, he assembles 
his attendants, and makes a speech, full of excellent instructions 
for their conduct in a foreign land. We will quote a part which 
is curious for the character of the French which it contains, as well 
as for an example of the speaker’s eloquence, and likewise his af- 
fability to his dependants. 


“ «Nowe to the second pointe: The nature of Frenchmen is suche, that at the 
first meeting they will be as familiar with you, as they had bine acquainted with 
you long before, and common with you in their French tongue, as though you un 
derstoode every word; therefore use them in like manner, and be as familiar with 
them as they be with you. If they speake in their naturall tongue, speake you 

ine to them in the Englishe tongue, for if you understande not them no more 
shall they understande you.’ And speaking merrily to one of the gentlemen there, 
being a Welshman, he saide; ‘Riche,’ quoth he, ‘speake thou Welche to him, and 
I doubt not but thy speache shall be more diffuse to him than his Frenche shall be 
to thee: and thus,’ (quoth he again to us all), ‘let all your enterteinement and 
behaviour be according to the order of all the gentleness and humanity, that ye 
may be reported, after our departure from hence, that ye be gentlemen of right 
good behaviour, and of much gentleness, and that ye are men who knowe the du- 
ties to your soveraigne lorde, and to your master, esteeming much your great re- 
verence. ‘Thus shall ye not only obtaine to yourselves great commendation and 
praise for the same, but also advaunce the honour of your prince and country.” 


In the course of the negotiation we find a lively specimen of the 
ambassador’s diplomatic talents. 


“ Nowe in this castle there was lodged Madame Regent, the king’s mother, and 
all her ladies and gentlewomen. Then came there to my Lorde, the chauncellor 
of France, a very witty man, with all the king’s grave counsellors, where they toke 
great paines dayly in consultation. In so much that I heard and sawe my Lorde 
fall out with the Chauncellor of France, laying to his charge, that he went about to 
hinder the league, which was, before his comming, concluded between the king 
our soveraigne Lord and the French king his master; insomuch that my lord sto- 
mached him stoutly, and tould him, “ That it should not lie in his power to infringe 
the amiable friendship. And if the king his master, being there present, would fol- 
lowe his counsell, he shall not faile shortly after his returne, but feele the smarte, 
what it is to mainetaine warre against the king of England, and thereof ye shall 
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well be assured.’ Soe that his stout countenance, and bould wordes made them 
all in doubt how to quiet him, and revoke him againe to the counsell, who was then 
departed in great fury. There was sending, there was coming, there was intreat- 
ing, and there was great submission, and intercession made unto him, to reduce 
him to his former communication and conclusion; who would in no wise relent, 
untill Madame Regent came to him herselfe, who handled the matter in such wise, 
that she brought him aguine to his former estate of communication. And by that 
meanes he brought other things to passe, that before he could not obtaine, which 
was more for feare, than for any affection to the matter, he had the heades of the 
counsel] so under his girdle. 

“The next morning after this conflict, he rose earely about the foure of the 
clocke, and sat him downe to write letters into Englande unto the kinge, com- 
manding one of his chaplains to prepare him ready to masse, insomuche that the 
chaplaine stode ready in his vestures, untill four of the clocke, at afternoone ; all 
which season my Lorde never rose, neither to make water, nor yet to eat any 
meate, but continually wrote letters, with his owne hand, having all that time his 
night cap and his cherchief on his head. And about the houre of foure of the 
clocke, at afternoone, he made an end of writinge, commanding Christopher Gun- 
ner, the king’s servaunt, to prepare him without delay to ride post into England 
with his letters, whom he dispatched away or ever he dranke. And that done, 
he went to masse, and said his mattins and other devotions with his chaplaine, as 
he was accustomed to doe; and then went straight a walking in a garden; and 
after he had walked the space of an hour or more, aad said evensong, then went 
he bothe to dinner and supper all at once. And after supper, making but small 
tarrying, scant an houre, he went to his bed, there to take his rest for that night.” 


As Cavendish describes every thing he saw, and, as an attendant 
upon the person of the Cardinal, he saw nearly all that was to be 
seen, the most important matters take their turn in his narration 
with the most inconsequential, and each is described with the like 
earnestness. A love of pomp and splendour was the ruling passion 
of Wolsey, and his gentleman usher dutifully invests himself in 
the cast opinions of his master. To describe a pageant is the next 
best thing on earth to seeing one, and when my Lord Cardinal was 
ushered forth among crowds of feasting guests by Cavendish, all 
was well, and, for the moment,»both were happy. Among other 
splendid and extraordinary sights of this reign, we find is given the 
remarkable citation of the king and queen before the two legates, 
Cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio.—Of this an accurate account of 
the proceedings in the court is given, the whole of which Shak- 
speare must have had before him. Part of it we quote. 


“«The Judges commaunded the crier to proclaim silence, whilest their com- 
mission was read bothe to the courte and to the people assembled. That done, 
then the scribes commaunded the crier to call the king, by the name of ‘King 
Henry of England, come into the courte,’ and with that the king aunswered and 
said ‘Here.’ Then called he again the queene, by the name of ‘ Katherine Queene 
of Englande, come into the courte,’ who made no answer thereto, but rose inconti- 
nent out of her chaire, whereas she sat, and because she could not come to the 
king directly, for the distance severed betweene them, she toke paine to go about 
by the courte, and came to the king, kneeling downe at his feete in the sight of 
all the courte and people, to whom she sayd in effect these words, in broken Eng- 
lishe, as hereafter followeth. 

“ Sir,’ quoth she, ‘I beseeche you to doe me justice and right, and take some 
pitty upon me, for I am a poore woman and a straunger, borne out of your do- 
minion, having here no indifferent counsell, and lesse assuraunce of friendship, 
Alas! sir, what have I offended you, or what occasion of displeasure have I shewed 
you, intending thus to put me from you after this sorte? I take God to my judge, 
I have bine to you a true and an humble wife, ever conformable to your will and 
pleasure, that never constrained or gainesayd any thing thereof, and being alwaies 
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contented with all things wherein you had any delight or daliaunce, whether it 
were little or much, without grudge or countenaunce of discontentation or dis 
pleasure. 1 loved for your sake all men whome ye loved, whether I had cause or 
no cause; or whether they were my friends or enemies. I have bine your wife 
this twenty yeares or more, and ye have had by me diverse children, 

“* And when ye had me at the first, I take God to my judge, that I was a very 
maide ; and whether it be true or no, [ put it to your conscience. If there be any 
ust cause that ye can alleadge against me, either of dishonesty or other matter 

Lawfull to put me from you, I am content to departe to my shame and rebuke : and 
if there be none, then I pray you let me have Justice at your handes. The King 
your father was in his time of such an excellent wit, that he was accompted among 
all men for his wisdome to be a second Solomon, And the King of Spaine my 
father Ferdinand, was reckoned to be one of the wisest princes that reigned in 
Spaine, many yeares before his daies: and so they were bothe wise men and no- 
ble kings. Is it not therefore to be doubted, but that they had gathered together 
as wise counsellors unto them of every realme, as to their wisdomes they thought 
meete. And, as me seemeth, there were in those daies as wise and well learned 
men in both realmes as be now at this day, who thought the marriage between 
You and Me good and lawfull. Therefore it isa venler to heare what new in- 
ventions are now invented against me, that never intended but honesty. And now 
to cause me to stand to the order and judgement of this courte, it should, as seem- 
eth me, doe me much wronge: for ye may condemne me for lack of aunswer, 
having no counsell but such as you have assigned me. Ye must consider that they 
cannot be indifferent on my parte, when they be your own subjects, and such as 
ye have taken and chosen out of your owne counsell, whereunto they are privy, 
and dare not disclose your will and intent. ‘Therefore | humbly desire you, in the 
way of charity to spare me, untill 1 may knowe what counsell and advise my friends 
in Spaine will advise me to take. And if you will not, then your pleasure be fulfill- 
ed.’ And with that she rose up and made a low courtesy to the King and departed 
from thence, many supposing that she would have resorted againe to her former 
place; but she toke her way streight out of the courte, leaning upon the arme of 
one of her servauntes, who was her General Receiver, called Mr. Griffithe. The 
King being advertised that she was ready to goe out of the house whereas the 
courte was kept, commaunded the crier to call her againe, who called her by these 
wordes, ‘ Katherine Queene of Englande, come into the courte.’ With that quoth 
Mr. Griffith, ‘Madame, ye be called againe.’ ‘On, on,’ quoth she, ‘it maketh no 
matter, it is no indifferent courte for me, therefore I will not tarry. Goe on your 
waies.’ And thus she departed, without any further aunswer, at that time, or any 
other, and never would appeare after in any other courte. 

“*The King perceiving she was departed thus, and considering her wordes 
which she pronounced before time, saide to the audience these wordes in effect. 
*For as much,’ quoth he, ‘as the Queene is gone, I will, in her absence, declare 
unto you all, that she hath bine to me as true, as obedient, and as conformable a 
wife as I could wishe or desire. She hath all the virtuous qualities that ought to be 
in a woman of her dignity, or in any other of a baser estate. She is also surely a 
neble woman borne, her conditions will well declare the same.’ With that quoth 
the Lord Cardinall ‘ Sir, I most humbly require,’ ”’—&c. 


The arts which men even in the loftiest stations would in those 
times condescend to use, in order to pamper the will of the despotic 
sovereign on the throne, are well exemplified in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s forgery of the name of his brother of Rochester. 
The king, in relating the rise and progress of his scruples, alludes 
to a license signed by ad/ the bishops, which he proceeds to show. 
** That is truth if it please your grace,’’ quoth the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; who, himself alarmed, was anxious to bear down all 
opposition for a demand for consent, accompanied, perhaps, by 
looks perfectly well understood—* That is truth, if it please your 
grace; | doubt not, but that my brethren here will acknowledge 
the same.” 








— 
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“ *No sir, not so, under your correction,’ quothe the Bishoppe of Rochester, 
for you have not mine, no.’ * Ah,’ quothe the King, ‘loke here, is not this your 


hand and your seale?? and shewed him the instrument with seales. 


* No forsoothe,’ 


quoth the Bishop. ‘How say You to that,’ quoth the King to my Lord of Cauntur- 
bury. ‘Sir, it is his hand, and his seale,’ said my Lorde of Caunturbury. ‘No, 
my Lorde,’ quoth the Bishop of Rochester. ‘Indeede You were in hand with me 
to have bothe my hande and seale, as other of my Lordes have done; but then I 
saide againe to you, I would never consent to any such acte, for it was much 
against my conscience ; and therefore my hand and seale shall never be set to any 
such Instrument, God willing, with much more matter touching the same communt- 
cation betweene us,’ ‘ You say truthe,’ quoth the Bishop of Caunterbury, ‘such 
wordes you had unto me; but you were fully resolved at last, that I should sub- 
scribe your name, and put to your seale myselfe, and you would allowe the same.’ 
‘All which,’ quoth the Bishop of Rochester, ‘under your correction, my Lord, is 
not true.” ‘ Well, well,’ quoth the King, ‘it maketh no great matter; we will 
not stand with you in argument; you are but one man.’ And with that the King 


rose up, and the courte was adjourned untill an other day.” 


This bishop (Fisher) seems to have given the supporters of the 
divorce a great deal of trouble. On another day, when the legiti- 
macy of the marriage was debated, the question seemed so doubtful, 


“that no man knew the truth.”’ 


“ Yes,’ quoth the Bishop of Rochester, ‘I knowe the truth.’ 
you,’ quoth my Lord Cardinall, ‘more than any other person?’ 


‘How knowe 
* Ves forsvothe 


my Lord,’ quoth he, ‘Quia ego sum professor veritatis, theretore | knowe the truth. 


I know that God is truth itselfe, and he never sayeth but truth; 


and God saith, 


quos Deus conjunzxit, homo non separet. And forasmuch as this marriage was joined 
and made by God to a good intent, I say that I knowe the truthe; and that mer 
cannot break upon any wilfull occaision, that which God hath made and consti- 


tuted.’ *Soe much doe all faithful men,’ quoth my Lord Cardinal, 


as you. Yet this reason is not sufficient in this case ; for the Kings 


* know as well 
counsel] de al- 


ledge diverse presumptions, to prove that it was not lawtul at the beginning, ergo it 
was not ordained by God, for God doeth nothing without a due order. There- 
fore it is not to be doubted, but if the presumptions be true, which they alleadge 
to be most true, then the conjunction was not, ne could be, of God. Therefore 1 
say unto you, my Lord of Rochester, ye kngw not the truthe, unless ye can avoide 


their presumption by just reasons.’ ‘Then,’ quoth one Dr. Ridley 


, ‘it isa shame 


and a great dishonour to this honourable presence, that any such presumptions 
should be alleadged in this open courte, which be too detestable to be rehearsed’. 
* What,’ quoth my Lord Cardinall, ‘ Domine Doctor, magis reverenter.’ ‘No, no, 
my Lord,’ quoth he, ‘there belongeth no reverence to be given to this matter; for 
an unreverent matter would be unreverently answered.’ And there they left, and 


proceeded forthe with other matter.” 


The trial now proceeding in that summary way which seemed 
best to the royal will, the King grew angry, and then, perhaps, 
conceived his first distaste to the Cardinal, who, he probably began 


to suspect, was not in earnest in the matter. 


«Thus this courte passed from session to session, and day to day, till at a cer- 
taine day of their session the King sent for my Lord Cardinall to come to him to 
Bridewell; who to accomplish his commaundement went to him, and being there 
with him in communication in his privy chamber from an eleven untill twelve of 


the clocke at noone, and past, my Lord departed from the King and 


toke his barge 


at the Blackfriars, and went to his house at Westminster. The Bishop of Carlile 
being in his barge at that time, saide unto him, (winding of his face), ‘ It is a very 
hot day.’ ‘Yea, my Lord,’ quoth the Cardinall, ‘if ye had bine as well chafed as 
I have bine within this houre, ye would say it were very hot.’ And as soon as he 
came home to his house at Westminster, he went incontinent to his naked bed, 
where he had not lyen fully two houres, but that my Lord of Wiltshire, Mistress 


Anne Bulleine’s father, came to speake with him of a message from the Kinge: 
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My Lord, understanding of his comming, commaunded he should be brought to his 
bedde’s side; and he being there, shewed him the King’s pleasure was, that he 
should incontinently goe with the other Cardinall to the Queene, whoe was then 
in Bridewell, in her chamber there, to perswade with her by their wisdomes, and 
to advise her to surrender the whole matter unto the King’s handes by her owne 
consent and will; which should be muche better to her honor, than to stande to 
the triall of lawe, and thereby to be condemned, which would seem much to her 
dishonour. ‘To fulfill the King’s pleasure, my Lord saide he was ready, and would 
prepare him to goe thither out of hande, but quoth he farther to my Lord of Wilt- 
shire, ‘Ye and other my Lordes of the counsell, are not a little mis-advised, to put 
any such fantasy into the King’s head, whereby you doe trouble all the realne ; and 
at length you shall get small thankes for your laboures, both of God and the world,’ 
with many other vehement wordes and reasons, which caused my Lord of Wiltshire 
to weepe, kneeling by my Lorde’s bedde side, and in conclusion departed. And 
then my Lord arose, and made him ready, taking his barge, and went streight to 
Bathe Place to Cardinall Campeigne ; and so they went together to Bridewell, 
directly to the Quecne’s lodging.’ 


Then follows the interesting scene with the queen, which we 
have in Shakspeare. 

At length, on the day when judgment was anxiously expected 
from the Cardinals, and the king himself was stationed at a door of 
the court in the gallery, where he might hear the judgment given, 
and the king’s counsel were calling loud for the sentence, Cardinal 
Campeggio, to the surprise of all, suddenly adjourned the court to 
Rome, in an impressive speech, very remarkable at such a time for 
its freedom and independence. He thus concludes. 


“I come not to speake for favor, mede, or dread of any person alive, be he king 
or otherwise. I have no such respect to the person that | will offend my con- 
science. I will not for the favor or displeasure of any highe estate doe that thing 
that should be against the will of God. Iam an ould man, bothe weake and sickly, 
that loketh daily for deathe. What should it availe me to put my soul in daunger 
of God’s displeasure, to my utter damnation, for the favor of any prince or high 
estate in this world? My being here is only to see justice ministred according to 
my conscience, which thing myself doe also most desyer. And forasmuch as I 
doe understande, having perceivance by the allegations in the matter, the case is 
very doubtful, and also the party defendaunt will make no aunswer here, but doth 
rather appeale from us, supposing that we be not indifferent, considering the king’s 
high dignity and authority within his owne realme which he hath over his subjects ; 
and we being his subjects she thinketh that we cannot doe justice for feare of dis- 
pleasure. Therefore to avoide all these ambiguities and doubts, | will not damne 
my soule for any prince or potentate alive. Therefore, | intend not to wade any 
farther in this matter, unles I have the just opinion and assent of the pope, and 
such other of more auncient experience, or as be sene better in such doubtfel laws, 
than Lam. Wherefore I will adjourne this courte, for this time, according to the 
order of the courte of Rome, from whence semblably our jurisdiction is derived. 
And if we should goe further than our commission doeth warrant us, it were great 
folly and much to our blames; and we may be breakers of the order of the high 
courte from which (as I said) our authorities be derived. And with that the courte 
was dissolved, and no more done.”’ 


The rage of the bluff king may be easily imagined; but he did 
not think it befitting his royal dignity, to make any observation, 
but pushed forward his friend and brother-in-law as his spokesman. 


“ Then stept forthe the duke of Suffolke from the king, by his commaundement, 
and spake with an hault countenaunce these wordes, ‘ Jt was never merry in Eng- 
land,’ quoth he, ‘while we had any cardinalls amongst us :’ which wordes were set 
forthe both with countenaunce and vehemency, that all men marvailed what he in- 
tended; to whome no man made aunswer. Then the duke spake againe in great 
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despight. To the which my lord cardinal, perceiving his vehemency, soberly made 
aunswer, and saide, ‘ Sir, of all men within this realme, ye have least cause to dis- 
praise cardinalls: for, if I, poor cardinall, had not bine, you should have had at this 
present no head upon your shoulders, wherewith you might make any such bragge, 
in despight of us, who intend you no manner of damage; neither have we given 
you any cause, to be with such despight offended. 1 would you knew it, my lord, 
I and my brother here intend the king and this realme, as much honor, wealthe, 
and quietness, as you or any other, of what degree soever he be, within this realme ; 
and would as gladly accomplish his lawful desire. Sir, I pray you my lord, show 
me what you would doe in case you were the king’s commissioner in a forraine 
country, having a very weighty matter to treat on: and upon the doubtful conclu- 
sion thereof, would you not advertise the king’s majesty or ere ye went through 
with the same? Yes, I doubt not. Therefore put your hasty malice and despight 
away, and consider that we be but commissioners fora time, and cannot, ne may 
not, by virtue of our commission procede to judgement, without the knowled, 
and consent of the head of our authority, and licence of him obtained; which is the 
pope. Therefore we doe neither more nor lesse than our warrant will beare us; 
and if any man will be offended with us therefore, he is an unwise man. Therefore 
hold your peace, my lord, and pacify yourselfe, and speake like a man of honor 
and wisdome, and speak not so quickly or reproachfully to your friends; for you 
know best what friendship I have showed you, which I never yet revealed to any 
person alive before nowe, neither to my glory, nor to your dishonour.’ And there- 
with = duke gave over the matter, without any further wordes or aunswer, and 
went his way.” 


rie 
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(To be continued.) 


FROM BLACK WOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
VALPERGA.* 


We opened the packet, which we knew to contain this book, 
with great expectations. Frankenstein, at the time of its appear- 
ance, we certainly did not suspect to be the work of a female hand; 
the name of Shelley was whispered,‘and we did not hesitate to at- 
tribute the book to Mr. Shelley. Soon, however, we were set 
right. We learned that Frankenstein was written by Mrs. Shelley ; 
and then we most undoubtedly said to ourselves, ‘ For aman it 
was excellent, but for a woman it is wonderful.’”? What we chiefly 
admired, in that wild production, was vigour of imagination and 
strength of language; these were unquestionable attributes, and 
they redeemed the defects of an absurd ground-work and an inco- 
herent fable; and, moreover, they tempted us, and every body 
else, to forgive the many long passages of feeble conception and 
feeble execution, with which the vigorous scenes were interwoven. 

The history of Castruccio Castracani, on the other hand, had 
been long familiar to us in the glowing and energetic sketch of 
Machiavelli. Perhaps, on the whole, we should have been more 
rejoiced in the prospect of meeting Mrs. Shelly again on the same 
dark territory, where she had ‘first displayed so many striking 
powers; but the story of Castruccio we were willing to consider 
as not unlikely to furnish, in such hands, the basis and materials of 


* Valperga; or, the Life and Adventures of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca. By the 
author of “Frankenstein.” In three volumes. London: Printed for G. and W 
B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane, 1823. 
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a most romantic fiction. The bitter sarcasm that peeped out here 
and there in Frankenstein, will be displayed, said we, with the ut- 
most advantage; for here the authoress has chosen for her hero, 
one who was not only the first soldier of his time, but the first 
satirist also. The marvellous rise of such a man to sovereign and 
tyrannic power, his preservation of all his original manners in that 
high estate, his deep ambition, his fiery valour, his sportive wit, 
his searing ironies, his untimely death, and the calm mockeries 
with which he prepared to meet it—here, said we, are noble ma- 
terials, such as might well engage the fancy of the most gifted au- 
thor. We must confess, that in much of what we looked for, we 
have been disappointed; but yet, even here at the outset, we do 
not hesitate to say, that if we have not met with what we expected, 
we have met with other things almost as good. 
Our chief objection, indeed, may be summed up in one word— 
Mrs. Shelly has not done justice to the character of Castruccio. 
The life of him, by Machiavel, does not cover more than twenty 
or thirty duodecimo pages; yet, one rises from that brief sketch 
with a much more lively and perfect notion of the man, than from 
the perusal of the three closely printed volumes now on our table. 
There is not one spark of wit in all this book, and yet the keen 
Italian wit of Castruccio was one of the most striking features in 
his real character, and ought to have been among the most promi- 
nent in a work representing him throughout, in action and con- 
versation. Machiavel, in two or three pages, tells stories enough 
to have suggested the true “ Castruccio vein.”” Who does not 
remember that famous one of his rebuking a young man, whom he 
met coming out of a house of ill fame, and who blushed on being 
recognised? ‘It was when you went in that you should have co- 
loured,’’ said Castruccio, “not when you come out.”” Who does 
not remember his behaviour in the storm at sea? Castruccio ex- 
pressing some alarm, was rebuked by a stupid fool, who said, that 
for him he did not value his own life a farthing. “ Every body,” 
quoth Castruccio, “‘ makes the best estimate of his own wares.’”’ 
When a thick-skulled wine-bibber boasted that he could drink 
such and such quantities without being the worse of it—it was Ca- 
struccio who answered, “ Aye, and your ox could drink still more 
if he had a mind.” It was the sagacious Castruccio, who, when 
some sage friend abused him for the extravagances he had been 
guilty of at a debauch, made answer, “ He that is held for a wise 
man by day, will hardly be taken for a fool at night.”” It was he 
that dumb-founded an orator, who concluded a long speech, by a 
wordy apology for his wordiness, with these consolitary words, 
« Pain not thyself, my dear sir, I was attending to my spaniel.” — 
It was he, who, when he saw a certain envious one smiling to him- 
self, asked, “‘ Is it that some good hath befallen thee, or that some 
evil hath befallen another?”’ It was Castruccio, finally, who, when 
they came to his bedside, during his last illness, and asked his di- 
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rections about his funeral, said, ‘‘ Lay me on my face in the coffin 
~-for every thing will be reversed ere long after my departure.” 

Of all this sort of thing we have no trace in Mrs. Shelley’s 
book; and yet she appears to have contemplated a very full de- 
velopment of Castruccio’s character. She gives us his infancy, 
his boyhood, his manhood, all in complete detail. The attempt, 
whether successful or not, certainly is made to depict the slow and 
gradual formation of a crafty and bloody Italian tyrant of the mid- 
dle ages, out of an innocent, open-hearted and deeply-feeling 
youth. We suspect, that in the whole of this portraiture, far too 
much reliance has been laid on thoughts and feelings, not only 
modern, but modern and feminine at once. Perhaps we might 
say more; nay, perhaps we should not be saying too much, if we 
plainly expressed the opinion, that a very great part of Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s book has no inspiration, but that of a certain school, which 
is certainly a very modern, as well as a very mischievous one, 
and which ought never, of all things, to have numbered ladies 
among its disciples. But, in spite even of this, we have closed 
the book with no feelings but those of perfect kindness—and we 
shall say no more of matters that will, perhaps, suggest themselves 
to our readers quite strongly enough, without our giving ourselves 
any trouble. 

Laying out of view Antelminelli’s real life and character, we 
can have no hesitation in saying, that Mrs. Shelley has given us a 
clever and amusing romance. Not doubting, that she will in due 
time make more attempts in the same way, we would fain point 
out, to so clever a person, faults which she might easily avoid in 
future, and which here, even more, perhaps, than in Frankenstein, 
neutralize much of her power. But, on further reflection, we be- 
lieve the best way will be to leave all this to the working of ex- 
perience. A very little consideration must be enough to show 
such a writer the absurdity of introducing so many pure episodes. 
The framer of an historical romance should not be reminding us 
at every turn, that his principal object is to show off his own 
knowledge of strange manners, or power of fine writing. If 
quaint manners are to be quaintly and strongly represented, the 
incidents, with which these are connected, ought to have a strict 
connexion with, and influence over, the progress of the fable, or 
at least the development of the principal characters of the fable. 
We cannot stand the stepping aside for ten pages, merely for the 
purpose of letting us see, that the writer knows the way in which 
the Mysteries of the middle ages were represented, either on, or 
off the Arno—we cannot spare four days of the life of Castruccio 
Castracani to singers and tale-tellers, and so forth, with whom he 
and his story have nothing to do—we abhor all unnecessary prosing 
about religious sects, and we are mortally sick of ‘ orange-tinted 
skies,”’ “ dirges,”’ and ‘ Dante.” 

Another thing we are very sick of, is this perpetual drumming 
at poor Buonaparte. That singular character is already the hero 
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ef fifty romances. Wherever one turns, he is sure to be met by 
the same sort of lame, impotent, and abortive attempts to shadow 
out Napoleon under the guise and semblance of some greater or 
smaller usurper of ancient days. On one hand we have that shal- 
low “ gentleman of the press,’ M. Jouy, labouring to bring him 
out en Sydia. On the other, there is an, if possible, still greater 
and more frothy goose, ‘‘M. le Vicompte d’Arlincourt,” ham- 
mering away at Charles Martel and his neneGape. Here we find 
Mrs. Shelley flinging over the grey surtout and cocked hat of the 
great captain of France, the blazoned mantle of a fierce Condot- 
tiere of Lucca.—Anon, no question, we shall have this same 
crambe recocta served up @ la Cromwell, a la Cesar, a la Ta- 
merlane! Will nothing persuade all these rhapsodists to let a great 
man’s ashes repose, at least until they have had time to cool in the 
urn? As for Jouy and the Viscount d’Arlincourt, they are appa- 
rently two perfect ninnies, so let them rave away about any thing 
they please,—even though the Quarterly, descending from its usual 
high character, should puff their vile crudities and passionless rang, 
no human being blessed with half an eye will waste three minutes’ 
thought upon them—But Mrs. Shelley has talents which cannot be 
perverted with so much impunity. She is capable, and she is 
worthy of other things; and were it but that she is the daughter 
of Godwin, we should be sorry to find her persisting in the chase 
of such claptraps. For heaven’s sake, leave all this nonsense to 
the “‘grande pensée”’ of little Jouy, the “ Imagination haute et 
sublime”’ of the noble Viscount, and the “legs and impudence”’ 
of “ Le Docteur O’ Meara,’’—and for heaven’s sake, let us have no 
more puffs of such stuff from any quarter more reputable than Sir 
Pythagoras. 

But enough of preliminaries. We have ventured throwing a 
thousand defects out of view, to recommend Valperga, as, on the 
whole, a clever novel. It must now be our business to justify our- 
selves and our opinion, by a few extracts from the book. And, 
following a plan which we would always wish to adhere to, in re- 
viewing novels, we shall endeavour to do what is necessary for our 
own purposes, without interfering to any considerable extent with 
the pleasure which our readers may hereafter seek for in the pages 
of VatperGa itself. That is to say, we shall keep to one particu- 
lar part of the story, leaving all the wide stream of Mrs. Shelley’s 
narrative pure and untouched, for the refreshment of those whose 
thirst it ought to be our business to excite, not to assuage. 

In order to make our extracts in some degree intelligible, Val- 
perga is the name of a castle and smali independent territory not 
far from Lucca. Euthanasia, Countess of Valperga, is in her own 
person a sovereign princess, but a warm lover of freedom, and much 
attached, by family connexions, to Florence, the capital of the 
Guelphie cause in Italy. She had been the companion of Cas- 
truccio’s boyhood—she meets him while his manhood is opening 
in glory, and she loves him because she believes he is, and is to be, 
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all that is good, as well as all that ig glorious. ‘The Ghibelline 
Castruccio, however, becomes in time a prince, a tyrant, the con- 
queror of half Tuscany, the dreadful threatener of annihilation to 
Florence. Euthanasia discovering this, will not marry him as she 
had promised.—From less to more she even becomes his enemy, 
in all but the heart;—he takes her castle from her—and reduces 
her to a private station :—in a word, the author has sought the chief 
materials of interest for her story, in the play of passions called 
into action by the various relations in which the usurper and this 
charming lady, the love of his youth, appear throughout the nar- 
rative. 

By far the most striking part of this history, however, and in- 
deed we may add, by far the finest part of the book, is that in 
which the loves of Castruccio and Euthanasia are broken and dis- 
turbed by those of Castruccio and a certain Beatrice of Ferrara. 

This Beatrice is a most exquisite beauty of seventeen—invested 
in her own eyes, and in the superstitious eyes of all about her, with 
certain mysterious attributes. This beautiful maiden has the en- 
thusiasm, and the pride, and the daring confidence of a priestess, a 
martyr, and a prophetess. She conceives herself to have been sent 
into the world and gifted by God for the accomplishment of some 
high and holy work. She expounds the language of the stars—her 
dark eyes kindle the souls of congregated men—she is worshipped, 
adored, reverenced—no one dreams or dares of connecting the idea 
of love with that of the “ ancILLa Det.” 

[We omit the long episode here inserted by Blackwood, and pass to the con- 
cluding scene.] 

The scene where Castruccio liberates Euthanasia, whom he be- 
lieves to have meditated his death, is one of the finest in this book, 
We shall extract a part of it. 


“A little before midnight Euthanasia’s prison-chamber was unlocked, and the 
jailor entered, with a lamp in his hand, accompanied by one of majestic figure, and 
a countenance beautiful, but sad, and tarnished by the expression of pride that ani- 
mated it. ‘She sleeps,’ whispered the jailor. His companion raised his finger in 
token of silence ; and, taking the lamp from the man’s hand, approached her mat- 
tress, which was spread upon the floor, and, kneeling down beside it, earnestly 
gazed upon that face he had known so well in happier days. She made an uneasy 
motion, as if the lamp which he held disturbed her; he placed it on the ground, 
and shaded it with his figure; while, by the soft light that fell upon her, he tried 
to read the images that were working in her mind 

“« She appeared but slightly altered since he had first seen her. If thought had 
drawn some lines in her brow, the intellect which its beautiful form expressed, 
effaced them to the eye of the spectator: her golden hair fell over her face and 
neck: he gently drew it back, while she smiled in her sleep ; her smile was ever 
past description lovely, and one might well exclaim with Dante, 

Quel, ch’ ella par quando un poco sorride, 
Non si puo dicer, ne tenere a mente ; 
Si é nuovo miracolo, e gentile.* 
He gazed on her long; her white arm lay on her black dress, and he imprinted 
a sad kiss uponit; she awoke, and saw Castruccio gazing upon her. 
“She started up; ‘ What does this mean?’ she cried. 





* Vita Nuova di Dante 
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“ His countenance, which had softened as he looked upon her, now reassumed 
its severe expression. * Madonna,’ he replied, ‘1 come to take you from this 

lace.’ 

“She looked on him, endeavouring to read his purpose in his eyes; but she 
saw there no explanation of her doubts;—* And whither do you intend to lead 
me ?? 

“* That you will know hereafter.’ 

“ She paused; and he added with a disdainful smile, ‘ The Countess of Valperga 
need not fear, while | have the power to protect her, the fate she prepared for 
me.” 

“© What fate ” 

“* Death.’ 

“ He spoke in an under tone, but with one of those modulations of voice, which, 
bringing to her mind scenes of other days, was best fitted to make an impression 
upon her. She replied, almost unconsciously— I did not prepare death for you ; 
God is my witness !’ 

“* Weill, Madonna, we will not quarrel about words; or, like lawyers, clothe our 
purposes in such a subtle guise, that it might deceive all, if truth did not destroy 
the spider’s web. I come to lead you from prison.’ 

“*Not thus, my lord, not thus will I be saved. I disdain any longer to assert 
my intentions, since I am not believed. But am I to be liberated alone; or aré 
my friends included in your merciful intentions ? 

“* Your friends are too dangerous enemies of the commonwealth, to be rescued 
from the fate that awaits them. Your sex, perhaps the memory of our ancient 
friendship, plead for you ; and I do not think that it accords with your wisdom to 
make conditions with one who has the power to do that which best pleases him.’ 

** And yet I will not yield; I will not most unworthily attend to my own safety, 
while my associates die. No, my lord, if they are to be sacrificed, the addition of 
one poor woman will add little to the number of your victims; and | cannot con 
sent to desert them.’ 

“How do you desert them? You will never see or hear of them more, or they 
of you. But this is trifling; and my moments are precious.’ 

“*1 will not—I dare not follow you. My heart, my conscience, tell me to re- 
main. I must not disobey their voice.’ 

“*Is your conscience so officious now, and did it say nothing, or did your heart 
silence it, when you plotted my destruction?” 

“* Castruccio, this I believe is the last time that I shall ever speak to you. Our 
hearts are in the hands of the Father of all; and he sees my thoughts. You know 
me too well, to believe that I plotted your death, or that of any human creature. 
Now is not the time to explain my motives and plans; but my earnest prayer was 
that you might live; my best hope, to make that life less miserable, less unwor 
thy, than it had hitherto been.’ 

“She spoke with deep earnestness; and there was something in her manner, as 
if the spirit of truth animated all her accents, that compelled assent. Castruccio 
believed all; and he spoke in a milder and more persuasive manner. ‘ Poor Eu- 
thanasia! so you were at last cajoled by that arch-traitor, Bondelmonti. Well, 1 
believe, and pardon all; but, as the seal of the purity of your intentions, I now 
claim your consent to my offers of safety.’ 

“*I cannot, indeed I cannot, consent. Be merciful; be magnanimous; and 

on all; banish us all where our discontent cannot be dangerous to you. But 
to desert my friends, and basely to save that life you deny to them, I never can.’ 

“The jailor, who had hitherto stood in the shade near the door, could no longer 
contain himself. He knelt to Euthanasia, and earnestly and warmly entreated her 
to save herself, and not with wilful presumption to cast aside those means, which 
God had brought about for her safety. ‘Remember,’ he cried, ‘ your misfortunes 
will be on the prince’s head; make him not answer for you also. Oh! lady, for 
his sake, for all our sakes, yield.’ 

“ Castruccio was much moved to see the warmth of this man. He took the 
hand of Euthanasia, he also knelt. ‘Yes, my only and dearest friend, save your- 
self for my sake. Yield, beloved Euthanasia, to my entreaties. Indeed you will 
not die ; for you well know that your life is dearer to me than my own. But yield 
to my request, by our former loves, I entreat; by the prayers which you offer up 
for my salvation, I conjure you as they shall be heard, so also hear me!’ 
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“ The light of the solitary lamp fell full upon the countenance of Castruccio, 
It was softened from all severity; his eyes glistened, and a tear stole silently 
down his cheek, as he prayed her to yield. They talk of the tears of women; 
but, when they flow most plenteously, they soften not the heart of man, as one 
tear from his eyes has power on a woman. Words and looks have been feigned; 
they say, though I believe them not, that women have feigned tears; but those of 
a man, which are ever as the last demonstration of a too full heart, force belief, 
and communicate to her who causes them, that excess of tenderness, that intense 
depth of passion, of which they are themselves the sure indication. 

Euthanasia had seen Castruccio weep but once before; it was many years ago, 
when he departed for the battle of Monte Catini; and he then sympathized too 
deeply in her sorrows, not to repay her much weeping with one most true and 
sacred tear. And now this scene was present betore her; the gap of years re- 
mained unfilled; and she had cuoatel to his request, before she again recalled 
her thoughts, and saw the dreary prison-chamber, the glimmering lamp, and the 
rough form of the jailor, who knelt beside Antelminelli. Her consent was scarce- 
ly obtained, when Castruccio leapt up, and, bidding ber wrap her capuchin about 
her, led her by the hand aown the steep prison stairs, while the jailor went be- 
fore them, and unlocked, and drew back the bolts of the heavy creaking doors. 

“ At the entrance of the prison they found a man on horseback holding twe 
other horses. It was Mordecastelli. Cuastruccio assisted Euthanasia to mount, 
and then sprang on his own saddle; they walked their horses to a gate of the town 
which was open—they proceeded in silence—at the gate Castruccio said to his 
companion—* Here leave us; I shall speedily return.’ 

* Vanni then turned his horse’s head, slightly answering the salute of Eutha. 
nasia, which she had involuntarily made at parting for ever with one who had 
been her intimate acquaintance. A countryman was waiting on horseback out- 
side the gate.—* You are our guide ” said Castruccio.—* Lead on then.’ ” 


It was a frosty cloudless night. Castruccio rides with Eutha- 
nasia till she is within sight of the shore. He bids her farewell 


abruptly, and she soon finds herself embarked in a vessel bound 


for Sicily. ’ 

“ About noon they met a Pisan vessel, who bade them beware of a Genoese 
squadron, which was cruizing off Corsica; so they bore in nearer to the shore 
At sunset that day a fierce scirocco rose, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
such as is seldom seen during the winter season. Presently they saw huge dark 
columns descending from Heaven, and meeting the sea, which boiled beneath ; 
they were borne on by the storm, and scattered by the wind. The rain came 
down in sheets; and the hail clattered, as it fell to its grave in the ocean—the 
ocean was lashed into such waves, that, many miles inland, during the pauses of 
the wind, the hoarse and constant murmurs of the far-off sea, made the well- 
housed landsmen mutter one more prayer for those exposed to its fury. 

“Such was the storm, as it was seen from shore. Nothing more was ever known 
of the Sicilian vessel which bore Euthanasia. It never reached its destined port, 
nor were any of those on board ever after seen. The sentinels who watched near 
Vado, a tower on the sea beach of the Maremma, found, on the following day, 
that the waves had washed on shore some of the wrecks of a vessel. They picked 
up a few planks and a broken mast, round which, tangled with some of its eord 
age, was a white silk handkerchief, such a one as had bound the tresses of Eu- 
thanasia the night that she had embarked, and in its knot were a few golden hairs. 

“ She was never heard of more; even her name perished. She slept in the oozy 
cavern of the ocean; the sea-weed was tangled with her shining hair; and the 
spirits of the deep wondered that the earth had trusted so lovely a creature to the 
barren bosom of the sea, which, as an evil step-mother, deceives and betrays all 
committed to her care. 

“Earth felt no change when she died; and men forgot her. Yet a lovelier 
spirit never ceased to breathe, nor was a lovelier form ever destroyed amidst the 
many it brings forth. Endless tears might well have been shed at her loss; yet 
for her none wept, save the piteous skies, which deplored the mischief they had 
themselves committed—none moaned except the sea-birds, that flapped their heavy 
wings above the ocean-cave wherein she lay—and the muttering thunder alone tolled 
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her passing bell, as she quitted a life, which for her had been replete with change 
and sorrow.” 

Castruccio survives this for some time, but the romance of Mrs. 
Shelley terminates here; what comes after is little more than a 
parcel of translations from historical works, in the hand of every 
reader of Italian. The work, with all the deductions we have 
made, undoubtedly reflects no discredit even on the authoress of 
Frankenstein—although we must once more repeat our opinion, 
that Valperga is, for a second romance, by no means what its pre- 
decessor was for a first one. 


—— 


THE MANNER OF MAKING GLASS BEADS AT VENICE.* 


Tue glass beads, which are known all over the world, are here, 
and here alone, fabricated in vast abundance. 

The first operations, indeed, are carried on at Murano, a place 
adjoining Venice. 

The furnace and the glass (white glass) are similar to what we see 
in common glass-houses; but mixed with the glass is a colouring 
substance, which constitutes the whole secret of the manufactory. 
This is reduced to a state of fusion, when a certain quantity is taken 
up with the blowpipe by a workman, and made hollow with the 
breath: then another workman lays hold of the opposite end of the 
mass, with a similar instrument; and both run, with the greatest 
expedition, to two opposite points; thereby drawing out the glass 
into rods, varying in thickness according to the distance, which is 
often fifty feet, or more.t For the performance of this operation, 
there is a long walk (like a rope-walk,) close by the glass-furnace. 
As soon as the rods are cooled, they are broken into pieces of the 
same length, packed and sorted in chests, and sent to the bead-manu- 
factory in Venice. If the rods are to be for striped beads, a small 
lump of coloured glass is taken from another vessel, laid in stripes 
on the original lump, and then drawn out in lengths. We got from 
this manufactory, rods three feet in length, and of a finger’s thick- 
ness, which had a ball blown at one end; and which are used to tie 
plants up against, in flower-pots. 

At the bead-manufactory in Venice, a person selects, from the 
chests, rods of the same thickness; which are cut into pieces of 
what length he pleases, in the following manner. The instrument 
employed consists of a wooden block, in which is fixed a sharp iron, 
shaped like a broad chisel; on this the workman lays the glass rods, 
and, with a similar chisel-like tool in his hand, he cuts or rather 
chops them into the lengths that he wants for the beads. Hence 


* From a “Journal of a Tour to the Coast of the Adriatic Sea, &c. By Drs. 
David Henry Hoppe, and Henry Hornschurch ;” in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, No XVI. 

+ “Sir James E. Smith, in his Continental Tour, says 150 yards, drawing out of 
the rod of glass to a line only in thickness.”—Eprror of Philosophical Journal. 
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they are taken, and put into a mixture of sand and ashes, and stirred 
till the holes in the glasses are filled up, which prevents them from 
closing in the fire. They are then placed in a vessel with a long 
handle; more sand and ashes are added; and the whole set over a 
coal fire, and stirred continually with an instrument resembling a 
hatchet with a round end; by which process their ends become 
rounded. The sand and ashes are removed by sifting; and the 
beads themselves, after being separated by sieves, according to their 
sizes, are strung upon threads, packed in bundles, and are ready 
tor exportation. 

The quantity thus made is astonishing. Many hundred weight 
stand in casks, ready filled, to be sent to all parts of the world; but 
principally to Spain, and the coast of Africa. 

The Emperor, during his short stay in Venice, inspected this 
manufactory; and gave the medal of Civil Merit to the proprietor; 
who has fixed it up in his house, in remembrance of this Imperial 
visit. 

Every thing was shown us with the greatest civility: we were, 
besides, entertained with coffee; and presented with several patterns 
of glass rods, and pattern-cards, that contained not less thaa sixty 
different kinds of beads.— Technical Repository. 


FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
. 


CIBBER’S APOLOGY.* 

We have sometimes thought of making out a list of literary repu- 
tations attained and lost undeservedly, a sort of debtor and creditor 
account with Fate and Fortune. At the head of the latter column, 
we are not sure that we should not place the name of Colley Cib- 
ber. The fame of Cibber was murdered by Pope. The reputa- 
tion of the poet bore down all his antagonists, and amongst them 
the author of the Apology was unlucky enough to be numbered. 
Against the writer of the Dunciad, no mortal character could stand. 
We have a sort of distrust even of Addison; a disgust for Lord 
Hervey; a compassion for Theobald; a contempt for Cibber; a dis- 
like to Budgell. Of Dennis, we can only conceive as of a red- 
faced man, with inflamed eyes and a bad temper; and for Curll the 
bookseller, we have that kind of esteem which we feel for Jona- 
than Wild. Nay, were we in the shoes of the Rev. Mr. Bowles, 
we should “ be afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead;’’ 
and, though the satire was not launched at us, dread being hurt 
by the rebound. That the enmity of Pope to Cibber has, in its con- 
sequence, been most unjust, is apparent in the fact, that the world 
to this hour regards the author of such a comedy as the Careless 
Husband, and of such a book as the Apology, as being little better 


* Life of Colley Cibber. With critical and explanatory Notices. By E, Bell- 
chamber.—8vo. London, W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 1822. 


Vou. III. No. 14.—Museum. R 
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than a shallow, pretending, and profligate coxcomb. In further 
proof of this, we would refer even to the preface and notes of Mr. 
Bellchambers, the editor of the present reprint. He has sailed too 
much with the tide of that prejudice which set against his author. 
It is time enough to hold up our hands against Cibber for dissipa- 
tion and irreligion, when the virgin fame of the “ moral Pope’’ 
shall have been rescued from the scandals of Mr. Bowles, and the 
orthodoxy of his Roman Catholicism cleared from the suspicion of 
his connexion with Lord Bolingbroke. As to coxcombry, did not 
Colley pity his son Theophilus for his velvet surtout and silver 
frogs? Goldsmith, who is not called a coxcomb, would have en- 
vied him, and been out of humour with his own peach-coloured 
coat for the next four-and-twenty hours. The secret is—or rather 
the key to the secret—that Cibber was poet laureat, and successful 
as a dramatic writer, whilst Pope was neither. The failure of 
“ Three Hours after Marriage,” the irritable satirist never forgave, 
and was not suffered to forget. Cibber, in Bayes, took care to re- 
mind the public of the ‘* Mummy and the Crocodile.” 

It is not remarkable that Cibber should have written pleasantly ; 
for all actors do so. He is, however, at the head of them; and 
though followed by Mrs. Bellamy, Tom Davies, Tate Wilkinson, 
Gilliland, Alwyn, the gentleman comedian (Holcroft) and the itine- 
rant (Riley), he is still unrivalled. The manner of an actor-author 
is naturally amusing as well as his matter. His profession teaches 
him the value of constant sprightliness and continued excitement ; 
and as for his pursuits, they consist altogether of the ornamental. 
His daily fare is other men’s sauce. His every-day occupations 
are matter for periodical papers and newspaper paragraphs. He is 
a perpetual subject for writers of smart essays—‘‘an everlasting 
triumph, a perpetual bon-fire light.’””, He overlooks the plain ma- 
nufacturers of utilities—the homely dealers in the necessaries of 
life, as a gaudy epergne covered with nothing but flowers, sylla- 
bubs, and whipt-cream, does a substantial feast. Such a man has 
only to write his life, in order to make a successful book—to tell 
truth, and shame the critics. This Cibber has done, and with a 
lightness and an elasticity which admirably become the subject. 
His “ Apology”’ for his own life, much as it might need excuse, is 
a better one than Dr. Johnson could have made for him. The 
pompous strength of the moralist would have been sadly misapplied 
to a subject ornamental in its very essence. He would have studded 
it over with grave aphorisms, which, however wise in themselves, 
would have had about as happy an effect as the formal rows of 
brass-headed nails on an old-fashioned settee. Cibber, on the con- 
trary, tells of his faults and his follies in a way more amusing, and, 
for aught we know, just as edifying. He appears to see them as 
portions of a not ill constructed drama; and at the same time that 
he is fully conscious of his aberrations, he views them, in a manner, 
good-naturedly, as leading to no ill nor disgraceful catastrophe. 
He seems to feel, as it were, that, of all men, the player’s life espe- 
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cially, is half a jest. ‘ Such a one is a moral philosopher.’? His 
egotism is not blind, nor his conceit undiscriminating ; and much 
of what is put to the score of impudence, was doubtless the result 
of a stoicism of the cheerful sort. 

There is every reason to suppose, that the accounts of Cibber’s 
morals, as well as of his talents, have been grievously distorted. 
It was the fashion to deery him. He was obnoxious to the Tories 
as poet-laureate, and as the author of the Nonjurors. As a player, 
he was subject to the disesteem which was then, even more than 
it is now, attached to his profession. After all, however, The 
Careless Husband, and The Apology, are a complete answer to the 
Dunciad. If his Court Poems have been forgotten, we should be 
glad to know, what Birth-day Odes have not? That they were 
esteemed good enough for the occasion, is evident in the fact of 
his having retained the laurel in spite of all the ridicule that was 
heaped upon him. We never read them, but we would bet a 
wager, that they are not much heavier than the effusions of James 
Pye, Esq., and not much more extravagant than The Vision of 
Judgment. Cibber’s character, doubtless, partook of the dissipa- 
tion of the majority of those with whom it was his lot to associate; 
but it ought to be remembered, that he died a cheerful and active 
old man, at the advanced age of seventy-six. With neither the 
prostration of intellect, nor the discontented gloom of the worn- 
out debauchee, he employed the last years of his vivacious exist- 
ence in writing the Memoirs which are th2 subject of the present 


article. They prove that none of his faculties had deserted him, 
and are marked, as strongly as any of his works, with the peculiar 
bent of his mind. He has filled his part to the last with applause; 
for that he was intended by Nature, though not by his parents, 
for a player, seems to be indisputable. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 


** This brings me to the hardships and severities wherewith the prisoners who 
were sent to Dunottar Castle were exercised. It may not be improper, with this 
view, to bring in here a short acccount of the sufferings of the Rev. Mr. Frazer, 
Minister of Alness, in the Presbytery of Dingwall.”—Wodrow, Vol. II. 


Tue narratives of the Rey. Mr. Frazer of Alness, as well as those 
of Quintin Dick, William M*Millan, and Mr. Robert M‘Clellan, 
Laird of Balmagechan, all sufferers by, and MS. historians of, the 
same events, I have carefully perused, and it is from a collation of 
these aecounts, with our best printed authorities, that the following 
paper is composed. 

Mr. Frazer had gone to London about the end of the year 1676, 
and had continued there till 1685, when he was seized, along with 
the Laird of Balmagechan, in Galloway, whilst they were listen- 
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ing to the instructions of the Rey. Mr. Alexander Shields, of Fairy 
fuge memory, and forwarded by sea, under fetter and hatchway, 
to Leith. After a variety of tossing, and council-questioning, as 
was then the order of the day, they were marched from the Canon- 
gate Tolbooth, along with upwards of two hundred prisoners, to 
Dunottar Castle, in Kincardineshire. 

Lieutenant Beaton of Kilrennie commanded the detachment ot 
the Fife Militia, to whose convoy through the country these poor 
unfortunate prisoners were committed. The foot soldiers, were 
armed, as was the custom of the day, with guns and long pikes, 
and ever and anon, as some poor weary wretch lagged behind, or 
some hungry or thirsty one seemed inclined to turn aside to -pro 
cure food or drink, the pike was applied corporeally, either as 9 
stimulus or as a monitor, and every species of blasphemous ribaldry 
was added thereto. The people of Fife, who were universally fa- 
vourably disposed towards the prisoners, flocked in upon their re- 
tired and out-of-the-way route with every kind of provision and 
refreshment; but instead of being permitted to bestow them where 
they were needed, they were met with taunts, and in some cases 
with blows; and the food which was intended for the prisoners was 
uniformly devoured by their tormentors, or wasted and destroyed, 
in the very presence, and under the very eyes of those who were 
almost famishing from hunger. A strolling piper, who happened 
to be crossing their route, was sportively enlisted into their service, 
and compelled, like Barton after the battle of Bannockburn, to play, 
very much to his own annoyance, such tunes as were known to be 
displeasing to the friends of the Covenant. 

«Tt was indeed,”’ says Frazer, with more of the naiveté and good 
humour than might, from the nature of the circumstances, have 
been expected, “ it was an uncommon sight, to behold a large and 
mixed company of men and women, but indifferently clad, and ill- 
assorted, marching over muirs, and along hill-sides, with a roaring 
bag-pipe at their tail; the piper puffing and blowing, and ever and 
anon casting a suspicious, or an imploring look behind him, towards 
the pike-points which were occasionally applied to his person, in a 
manner the least ceremonious possible.” 

About dusk, the party had skirted the Lomonts, and were bil- 
leted for the night in the poor, but pleasantly-situated village of 
Fruchy. Each head of a family was made answerable with his pro- 
perty and life for the persons of those prisoners who were commit- 
ted to his charge. In consequence of this arrangement, somewhat 
of a greater degree of relaxation or personal freedom took place; 
and it is worthy of notice, that not one of those poor, oppressed, 
and insulted wretches, who were all the way of their march on the 
constant out-look for a favourable opportunity of absconding, ever 
attempted to implicate a single individual amongst their kind and 
hospitable landlords and entertainers in the penalty due upon theit 
withdrawing. Whilst the soldiery took up their residence in a 
large and commodious barn, from the doors and the windows of 
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which the voice of revelment and intoxication was heard till morn- 
ing, the Covenanters, after partaking of such refreshment as their 
humble landlords could afford, dedicated some time to family wor- 
ship,—an exercise which they never, under any circumstances, 
neglected,—and retired to such rest as extreme fatigue, and the 
want of sleep during the whole of the preceding night, together 
with a clear conscience, were calculated to ensure. 

Upon rallying their numbers early next morning, it was found that 
one aged individual, of the name of Watson, had died of over-fatigue, 
and that a-poor schoolmaster was so much injured that he could 
not possibly advance further. Indeed, in a few days, after those 
barbarians had left him to his fate, and to the care of a kind-hearted 
people, who left nothing undone which their means or their hu- 
manity could provide or suggest to alleviate his distress, he died 
likewise, and his grave was long pointed out to such as were cu- 
rious in these things in the church-yard of Kilgour. When they 
arrived at the South Ferry, the tide did not serve, and a most cruel 
and barbarous scene was exhibited. A young man, the son of this 
same Mr. Frazer, with the view of making interest for his father, 
had endeavoured to escape during the night; he was challenged in 
passing along the rocks, by the sentinel, and shot dead on the spot. 
In so far, there is no peculiar barbarity exhibited; but from the 
following transaction, the heart of the most hardened must recoil. 
His head was eut from his body, and, with the return of day- 
dawn, presented to the unfortunate parenf, at the window of the 
apartment where he was confined. ‘‘ He took his son’s head, which 
was very fair,’’ says Balmagechan, “ into his hands, and kissed it, 
and said, ‘1 know it, 1 know it—it is my son—my own dear son!’ 
and then added, after a pause; ‘it is the Lord; good is the will of 
the Lord; he cannot wrong me or mine!’ ”’ About eight o’clock 
they arrived in Dundee, and took up their residence, as usual on 
such occasions, in the tolbooth of the town. Here the Laird o’ 
Balmagechan, who walked along bareheaded and barefooted, wished 
to purchase a bonnet and a pair of shoes; but although the money 
was forthcoming, no one amongst the soldiers could be found who 
would risk the displeasure of his superiors, by undertaking the pur- 
chase. 

It would only protract a narrative, which is already in danger of 
becoming tediously disgusting, to particularize the one half of those 
indignities and cruelties which were practised upon these poor un- 
happy people, on their march from Dundee to their final destina- 
tion, Dunottar Castle. On the evening of Saturday the 23d day of 
May, they were mustered, and permitted to purchase refreshment, 
in the field adjoining to the bridge over the North Esk; and though 
the night was rainy, and cold for the season, they were put up, 
like sheep in a fold, betwixt the two sides of a parapeted bridge, 
being guarded both on front and on the rear, and compelled to 
spend the whole night in this very uncomfortable situation. These 
men and women, who, in fact, had never been brought in any 
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shape before a jury*, and who had consequently been convicted ot 
no crime, were thus driven along like slaves, fed like cattle in a 
field, and stalled even worse than oxen, under the open air, and 
exposed to the derision of all who now, in a country where then 
tenets were held in contempt, beheld them. It had not, indeed, 
been at all surprising, if, after so many and aggravated indignities 
and sufferings, their resolution and firmness had at last given way, 
and they had either acceded to the terms of escape, which their per- 
secutors still offered to their acceptance, or had precipitated them- 
selves beyond the reach of man’s barbarity, into the roaring flood 
beneath them. And this latter alternative in particular seemed to 
have been the intention of those to whose charge they were commit- 
ted; for many hints were given during the night by the soldiery, 
respecting the dungeon-misery which awaited them, and the facility 
with which they might dive beyond the reach of suffering. 

About twelve o’clock of this same Saturday night, or, to speak 
more in consonance with the apprehensions of Christians, and with 
the language and feelings of those individuals of whose singular suf- 
fering I am now discoursing, early on Sabbath morning, Mr. Fra- 
zer, having occupied for some time an elevated and commanding 
position near the centre of the bridge, suggested the propriety of 
public worship, in their then closely congregated and compacted 
situation. ‘To this proposal all of them immediately and heartily 
assented: and whilst the wind blew, and the rain fell, and the tor- 
rent roared beneath them, the voice of psalms, the melody of praise. 
was heard to mix itself with the darkness and the inclemency o! 
the night. A lad having been fixed upon to precent, or raise and 
support the tune, Mr. Frazer himself gave out, line by line, from 
memory, and in the most solemn and affecting manner, the follow- 
ing verses of the 137th Psalm: 

By Babel streams we sat and wept, 
When Zion we thought on, 


In midst thereof we hang’d our harps 
The willow trees upon. 


Oh how the Lord’s song shall we sing 
Within a foreign land ? 

if thee, Jerus’lem, I forget, 
Skill part from my right hand. 


Remember Edom’s children, Lord, 
Who, in Jerus’lem’s day, 

Even unto its foundations, 
Rase, rase it quite, did say! 

The song of lamentation and suffering had proceeded thus far, 
and not a single voice of all the congregation was silent, when one 
of the sentinels of the night-watch, magining that he could gather 
some political or professional affront in the Lord’s imprecated re- 
membrance of the “‘ children of Edom,” interrupted the worship 
in a coarse and most irreverent manner, with a “ none of your pala- 


* Vide Burnet, folio, page 211 
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vering here, with your damn’d psalm-singing tongues and cursing 
hearts. I’d have ye take care who you are speaking of, and give 
us less of your whiggery; for if I hear another syllable more about 
Idam, or Jerusalem, or any of your fetch-words,—for talking and 
singing treason against our sovereign lord the king, and those 
pretty fellows who receive his pay, and do his work genteelly, by 
the infernal powers, the first man that utters it shall have his break- 
fast on cold steel! So look to your dress, one and all of ye, and let’s 
have less of your night-bawling.” Mr. Frazer, without taking any 
notice of, or making, for the present, any allusion to this unfeeling 
and impious interruption, proceeded to address his fellow-suflerers 
in a discourse of which I have several notices before me. Both 
Dick and Mac Millan say in their Diary, that “it was a moving, 
and a heart-searching, and a soul-comforting sermon.”? And the 
Laird of Balmagechan adds, that whilst it was spoken, “ many 
sighed and groaned, and some even wept outright.” It not only 
reached the consciences, and touched the hearts of the prisoners, but 
it even made an apparent impression upon the seemingly regard- 
less and unhallowed sentinel; and whilst the following concluding 
sentences, (which I copy in substance from Balmagechan,) were 
spoken, he was seen, first to listen attentively, then toground his mus- 
ket, and, latterly to advance towards, and, after the conclusion of his 
address, to shake hands with, and implore pardon of the speaker. 

‘* And now,”’ continued Mr. Frazer, in conclusion,—* and now, 
with one word of application, I leave the seed which I have sown 
to spring up and bring forth fruit in your hearts. And, first, in 
respect of the true believer, I have little to say: his market is made 
—his goods are laid up—his grain is warehoused—he has treasure 
in Heaven—and his heart is there also. His bodily frame may, in- 
deed, be exposed to the elements: upon his bare head* and unpro- 
tected frame, the rain, as now, may descend in torrents; and the 
wind may enter into his heart, and chill his very life-blood. Nay, 
more; he may be made to lie, as it were, among the pots—his feet 
may stick amidst the mud and the miry clay. He may be placed 
as a mark for the arrows of the wicked to penetrate; and as sleet or 
as hail, the scorn, and the contempt, and the derision of the un- 
godly may blow in upon his soul, and he may wander about in 
sheep-skins and in goat-skins, and find, like his blessed Master, 
that the world, which, by his worth, he saves from instant perdi- 
tion, will not afford him a pillow of turf to rest his head upon. In 
the plentitude of his power and presumption, the ‘man under au- 
thority’ may even question his sincerity, and punish his very faith- 
fulness; he may stand arraigned at the council-board, or be led out 
as a beast of burden to its drudgery, or even as a sheep to the 
slaughter—but what then? my beloved brethren and fellow-suffer- 
ers—what of all this? If this man’s heart be not here, but elsewhere, 
for any thing that man can do, or the elements of nature can inflict, 


* Many of the prisoners, as well as Maxwell, were bareheaded and barefooted 
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he need not be afraid. He walks with God in a higher house, and 
armed in the favour and acceptance of his Saviour. Oh, what has 
he to fear? or through what crevice or joining of his armour can a 
wound come? But as to the poor helpless, blinded, and hopeless 
being. whose breath is on its lips, and whose tongue is made an in- 
strument, the meanwhile, of horror and of blasphemy ,—as to that in- 
fatuated, and therefore ignorant soldier, who has so lately dared to 
mar God’s worship and praise here below,—oh! how shall I find 
words to disclose, or feelings to know, the depth and the utter 
darkness of his state? Standing, as he now does, on the very brink 
of a precipice, at the foot of which is the whirlpool, and the foom, 
and the abyss of mighty waters—he either knows it or he heeds it 
not; walking, as he now appears to do, on the very parapet and 
edge-way of hell. He gaily talks, and regards not the danger! He 
holds by the rafters of a falling house, whilst the foundations them- 
selves have given way. He leans to the support of an earthly 
Prince, who, like himself, is unstable, and full of insecurity. He 
has sold his precious, and never-dying soul, for that which an hour’s 
sickness, or an accident, may any day, and at any season, rob him 
of for ever. Remorse, and trembling, and suffering, he is now trea- 
suring up for himself, even that remorse which implies no repent- 
ance, that trembling which admits no hope, and that torment which 
knows no end!” 

The castle of Dunottar stands upon a rocky peninsula, and, at 
the time of which I am writing, was only accessible by a draw- 
bridge, or narrow passage, from the west, or land-side. It has 
been, in various ages, the scene of much contention and bloodshed. 
It was here that Sir William Wallace is said to have burnt to the 
death not less than four thousand English soldiers in one night: it 
was within these fire-seared and blackened walls that the unfortu- 
nate Marquis of Montrose renewed the horrors of conflagration: 
and it was here, too, that the brave and truly manly hearted Ogilvy 
so long, and so determinedly, defended our Scotch Regalia against 
the soldiers of the Commonwealth; and, what is more memorable 
or interesting than all this, it was from out these walls that Mrs. 
Granger, wife of the minister of Kineff, conveyed away, packed 
up and concealed amidst a bundle of clothes, the emblems of Scottish 
independence; and that, after having concealed them till the Res- 
toration, at one time beneath the pulpit, and at another time be- 
twixt the plies of a double-bottomed bed, she restored them, upon 
the accession of Charles the Second, to Mr. Ogilvy, who, along 
with the Earl Marshal and Keeper of Regalia, Keith, were rewarded, 
for her fidelity, the one with a baronetcy, and the other with the 
earldom of Kentore, whilst neither this woman nor her husband 
have ever yet been visited by any royal, or national, or even indi- 
vidual mark of gratitude and attention! 

This castle of Dunottar, which had so recently been honoured as 
the receptacle of the Regalia, was now about to be converted into 
a State Prison, and, like the Bass, to become subservient to the 
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views of an alarmed and fluctuating Council, at a time when the 
rebellion of the unfortunate Monmouth in England, and of the 
haughty and ill-advised Earl of Argyle in Scotland, had set the 
whole kingdom in a ferment, either of hope or of apprehension. 
Mr. Frazer’s narrative of the entrance of the prisoners into the cas- 
tle, upon Sabbath the 24th day of May, 1685, is sufficiently graphic 
and intelligible. ‘We passed along,”’ says he, ‘“‘a narrow way, 
or draw-bridge, and from thence ascended, under a covered road, 
towards the castle, which stands high up, and looks down upon the 
sea from three of its sides. After having entered by a large and 
massy gate, we found ourselves drawn up, as it were, in the middle 
of a square, with nothing but soldiers and strong walls of stone on 


every side of us: a person in the garb of a jailor, with a bunch of 


large and rusty keys in his hand, ~ opened a door on the sea-ward 
side of the building, and we were very rudely and insultingly com- 
manded to enter: ‘ Kennel up, kennel up, ye dogs of the Covenant,’ 
were amongst the best terms which were applied to us; and when- 
ever the door-way was chocked full of those who were hurrying in, 
or rather down, (for our room was a vaulted dungeon,) the merry 
soldiers applied their pikes, so as to stimulate our entrance. The 
Laird of Balmagechan being amongst the last to penetrate into this 
abode of stench, damp, darkness, suffocation, and every hideous 
variety of wretchedness, a soldier made a lounge at him with the 
point of his pike, wounding him even to the eflusion of blood. 
Balmagechan was a peaceable man and a Christian, but this was 
fairly past all possibility of endurance, so turning round in an in- 
stant, and parrying with his arm a renewed thrust, he closed at 
once upon his insulting tormentor, wrested the pike from his grasp, 
and splintered it into shivers over the miscreant’s head, adding, at 
the same time, these admonitory expressions: ‘Tak’ thou that in 
the mean time, thou devil’s get, to teach thee manners.’ This 
whole transaction was the work of an instant, and had not the Cap- 
tain interfered, who admitted that the chastisement of the soldier 
was richly merited, poor Balmagechan had certainly expiated, with 
his life, this act of retaliation to which he had been so suddenly 
provoked. So soon as the laird had been stowed in, (as the Captain 
termed it,) and the dungeon-door had, with some difficulty, been 
closed upon his back, no words can give any idea of the horror and 
the misery which almost immediately followed. 

The apartment into which, with scareely room to stand, 147 
human beings, were now promiscuously, without regard to sex, or 
age, or infirmities, thrust, was, in fact, dug out of the rock, and un- 
less, by a small and narrow window towards the sea, had no means 
of admitting either light or air. All our former sufferings were no- 
thing to this; for here, in addition to every kind of present hard- 
ship and misery, we had the heart-sickening reflection, that none 
of us could guess when our sufferings might, unless by the friendly 
interposition of death, come toanend. As the night advanced, the 
heat became intolerable, and a sense of suffocation, the most dreadful 
Vor. IL. No. 14.—Museum. S 
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of any of which our frail nature is exposed, seemed to threaten imme- 
diate and unavoidable death. In vain we knocked and called upon 
the guard, and implored a little air, and asked water for God and 
for mercy’s sake. We were answered only by the scoff and the 
jeer, and that loud and harsh laugh which seems to express the 
very soul and disposition of a fiend. At last, nature, in many cases, 
being entirely worn out, gave way: some leaned their heads over 
upon the shoulders of the persons nearest to them, and, as if in the 
act of drinking water, expired: others lost their reason entirely, 
struck furiously around them, tore their own hair and that of others, 
and then went off in strong and hideous convulsions. Happier 
were they, at this dreadful midnight hour, who entered this dun- 
geon with a feeble step, and in a wasted state of bodily strength, 
for their struggle was short, and their death comparatively easy— 
they died ere midnight! but far otherwise was it with many upon 
whom God had bestowed youth, health, and unimpaired strength ; 
they stood the contest long; and frequently, after they appeared to 
be dead, awoke again from their faintings into renewed strength, and 
a recovered apprehension of all the reality of their insufferable hor- 
rors. After the fatal discovery had been made that the door was not 
to be opened, the rush towards the opposite window became intole- 
rable—the feeble were trode down, and even the strong wasted 
their strength in contending with each other. It was like the 
gathering together and gorging of ice at the head of a gullet, on the 
breaking up of a storm; but there was, alas! no outlet to all this 
pushing and onward hurrying! It was, indeed, melancholy to ob- 
serve, amongst men, and amongst Christians, and amongst fellow- 
sufferers in the bonds of the Covenant, so little of accommodation 
or attention to each other’s feelings. There were many of us who 
could, and some of us who actually did, afterwards, lay down our 
lives for the good cause, at the place of public execution, who yet, 
under the agonies of this night, seemed to consult only our own 
easement. But it was the degree of suffering, and not the fear 
of death, which overcame us, and rendered us incapable of any 
other sentiment than that of self-relief. 

** Morning at last dawned, and whether from an apprehension of 
our situation, or in the regular course of prison visitation, | know 
not, but so it was, that the door flew suddenly open, and the effects 
of the free ingress of fresh air were felt, and acknowledged by a 
kind of universal murmur of thanksgiving. In all our extreme 
suffering, not one prayer had ascended, in my hearing, to God ;— 
but now that we breathed more freely, our hearts melted into thank- 
fulness; and whilst we implored the jailor to grant us a continued 
admission of air, we lifted up our eyes towards Heaven, and thanked 
God with all our heart and soul. So soon, however, as we were 
capable of recollecting ourselves, we plead for water. This was in- 
deed brought to us by the humanity of the soldier who had seemed 
formerly to be seriously impressed; but a dispute happening to 
arise betwixt him and the rest of his companions, on the score of 
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receiving money for each draught, the inhuman miscreants emptied 
the barrel before our eyes, directly into our cell, and absolutely re- 
fused either to bring more, or to permit it to be brought. This 
disappointment was perhaps, upon the whole, the most awfully 
afflictive of any dispensation which we had met with, for our thirst 
was now intolerable, and scarcely half-a-dozen had partaken of the 
means of alleviating it. It was not in the language of remonstrance 
which we now spoke, but in a wild yell of despair, which echoed 
from the roof of the vault, and caused the door to be again suddenly 
closed in upon us. The governor’s lady, however, having got, 
through means, probably of our friendly soldier, information of our 
unhappy state, came down herself to ascertain the truth, and imme- 
diately ordered, even at the risk of giving offence to her husband, 
that water should be supplied to us in abundance; that the women 
should have a separate apartment in the castle; that forty of the 
men should be removed to an adjoining cell; and that the dead, 
which amounted, by this time, to a considerable number, should 
be decently interred. Oh, woman, woman! the fittest and the 
most engaging instrument in the hand of a wise and a kind Provi- 
dence, for accomplishing purposes of mercy,—when I, or any of 
those who were on this memorable day rescued from torment and 
death by thy interposition, forget thee, or cease to pray for thy 
happiness here and hereafter, may we again be condemned to suf- 
ferings such as we then endured!” . 

Captivity, however mitigated its form and pressure, is still a weary 
load and a galling burden; after having remained in the same miry, 
fireless, and ill-aired dungeon, into which they were originally plun- 
ged for upwards of six weeks, and without receiving any, even the 
most remote hope of liberty, it is not surprising to find, that, through 
the assistance of the same friendly guard who had, in all probability, 
procured for them the Lady Governor’s seasonable interposition in 
their favour, a select number, at the head of whom were the Laird of 
Balmagechan, and the Rey. Historian himself judged it allowable to 
attain their liberty by any means which might not implicate the life 
or the character of others. Accordingly, having possessed themselves 
of a file, to divide the iron bar or staunchel of the window, together 
with a rope to be used in effecting their descent from the rock, and 
having given the necessary intimations and instructions to the com- 
panions of their imprisonment, they issued forth with comparative 
ease, and at dead of night, from their dungeon, and stood, to the 
amount of about fifty, on the point of the rock, and immedi- 
ately behind the castle, where no sentinel was deemed necessary 
** When we looked around us,”’ continues Mr. Frazer, “‘ we found 
that we were standing on the very point of a precipice, with the 
sea before us, and on either side, and with only one rather weak 
rope, by which to suspend ourselves, one by one, over the brow 
of the projecting cliff. However, we were fully aware of all this 
befere we undertook the enterprise, and had so arranged business, 
as to proceed with our device in perfect silence, and withont anv 
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delay or confusion. The Laird of Balmagechan, the original cou 
triver of the plan, was first let down, with the rope run around his 
waist, and the assistance of his fingers and toes in taking advantage 
of the juttings and crevices of the craig. There was a deis, or 
projecting ledge, ef the rock about half-way down, where there 
was room for about a score, or upwards, to find footing and sup- 
port. Here the Laird alighted, and unloosing the rope, assisted 
in conducting a successor over the frightful projection, into this 
temporary resting-place; and thus, one by one, about twenty-five 
of us were deposited on this ‘Cape of Good Hope,’ from whence 
we were now obliged to look out for a passage outwards, in order 
to make room for a succession of adventurers. But whilst this 
second moyement was in the way of being accomplished, we heard 
a gun fired within the square, or court of the castle, and the word 
of alarm and pursuit immediately given. We could perceive, that 
those who still remained above were now hurrying with all pos- 
sible speed back into their cell, and aceordingly, more from an in- 
stinct of self-preservation than from any settled plan of concealment, 
we huddled close together into the face of the rock, and found our- 
selves concealed, in some measure, from view. Whilst we stood, 
or rather lay, here, in a state little short of absolute despair, we 
heard all the bustle and clamour of search going forward, and after 
a full hour’s suspense, upon which time and eternity, life and death, 
freedom and captivity, seemed to us to turn, we heard the prison 
or dungeon-door locked in, and the tramp of a sentinel, as he paced 
along by the front of the window from which we had so recently 
escaped. He continued to mutter and to growl out curses and exe- 
erations as he walked backwards and forwards, almost immediately 
over our heads. ‘ These cut-throat Whigamores,’ said he, ‘ with 
their Argyles and their Monmouths, and their protestations and 
their covenants, and all their canting hypocrisy of prayers and 
psalm-singing, would, I verily believe, take up the kingdom upon 
us if we did not look sharp after them. Who goes there?’ and in 
an instant a bullet passed directly over our heads, with a whizzing 
noise, for one of our members had coughed, and given this alarm. 
We continued, notwithstanding, to preserve an incumbent and 
motionless attitude, whilst a voice from below immediately re- 
sponded to the firing, in language at once appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and sufficiently indicative of the profession of a fisherman. 
He had taken time, as they say, by the forelock, and was in the 
act of casting his oars into a boat which lay upon the beach, and 
almost afloat, when the ball from the sentinel’s gun had passed 
through the plank at his elbow. Never was there a more fortunate 
occurrence than this, for whilst the attenton of the soldier was ar- 
rested to the reproachful language of the incensed fisherman, sus- 
picion was lulled in regard to us, and even any little noise which 
might afterwards unavoidably take place, would, we judged, na- 
turally be referred by the sentinel to the same, or to a similar 
eause. Still, however, we remained in a dreadful predicament, 
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seeing no means of escape, even the rope having been retained in 
possession of the upper captives, and knowing that daylight must 
in a short while discover our perilous retreat. In these circum- 
stances the Laird’s presence of mind by no means forsook him, for 
having constructed a new rope of our shirts, which were firmly 
tied together by the sleeves, we were dropped, one by one, quietly 
and safely upon the beach, over which the surf was now, luckily 
for us, on account of the noise which was occasioned, breaking. 
The Laird was the last man, on this occasion, to leave the peri- 
lous station which we occupied, but was, at last, by the contrivance 
of erecting ourselves upon each others’ shoulders, and leaning for- 
wards upon the face of the rock, safely landed likewise. In the 
present state, however, of the tide, we were closely hemmed in, 
and could not possibly effect our escape along the beach, and under 
eover of the projecting rocks, till the waters of the sea had ebbed 
considerably. Into the caves, therefore, which the force and the 
constant working of the waves had scooped out, we were glad to 
retreat, till towards morning, when, by the favour of a kind Pro- 
vidence, the Laird and I, with about half a score more, effected 
our escape; whilst some of our brethren, less favoured, were dis- 
covered in their endeavours to retreat, by a party of washerwomen, 
and were again secured, and reserved to unheard-of tortures.”’ 

Here, therefore, with the escape of the Laird of Balmagechan, 
and of my historian Mr. Frazer, will terminate, for the present, my 
narrative. Were I particularly disposed, as the reader may be 
ready to suspect, to dwell amongst horrors and cruelties, a scene 
lies immediately before me which is sufficiently inviting,—the tor- 
ture, namely, of William Niven, and Peter Russel, and Alexander 
Dalgleish, and others of that unfortunate party, who were taken 
whilst endeavouring their escape, and betwixt whose fingers burn- 
ing matches were placed for hours, till one died outright, another 
went distracted, and the fingers of a third were literally burnt te 
a einder. 

Reader, I inquire not into thy political creed; I ask not whether 
thou art a Whig or a Tory, an Oppositionist or a Ministerialist,— 
whether thou art of opinion that “ the power of the crown”’ has in- 
ereased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished; or coincidest 
in sentiments with those who are willing to render that power still 
stronger, and to pour the stream of ministerial influence, like an 
overpowering tide, through all the veins of the state. I can al- 
low thee, for the sake of argument, to be an honest and a fair man 
on both suppositions; all I ask of thee is this, Art thou indeed a 
MAN? and canst thou in thy heart excuse, much less justify, such 
conduct, as, from the most unquestionable authority, I have ex- 
hibited? If thy spirit indeed revolts at such policy, and altogether 
abhors such cruelties, and abominations of injustice, beware how 
thou dost tamper with thy better feelings, and more generous 
principles; for there seems to be, at present, a plan in the con- 
templation of many, who are endowed with no ordinary measure 
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of talent and popular influence, gradually to lessen our detestation 
of such transactions, and, by a good-humoured and clever ridicule, 
to make us ashamed of every political or religious principle or 
maxim that, to use a phrase of the times of which I am writing, 
would seem to homologate us with these firm and manly support- 
ers of our natural and national rights. If thou canst not be influ- 
enced by the above statements, perhaps the words with which I 
shall conclude, of an English Bishop and a decided loyalist, may 
produce some effect : 

“They spit and roast men,” says Bishop Burnet; “ they kill 
some in cold blood, or rather in hot blood ; when they hear of any 
going to church, they do not trouble themselves to set a fine upon 
him, but set as many soldiers upon him as are sufficient to eat him 
up in a night, and all this without ¢ria/ or jury, but simply on the 
allegations of some hired or suborned informers.” 


> 


— 


FROM BLACK WOOD’s EDINBL RGH MAGAZINE. 


Love, a Poem, in Three Parts; to which is added, the Giaour, 
an Historical Poem. By E. Elliot. London: Charles Stock- 
ing, 1823. 


We have been long looking about for some person or other to 
immolate to our fury—some victim to break upon the wheel, and 
to whom we might give, with soft reluctant amorous delay, the 
coup-de-grace. But it is amazing what difficulty there is in laying 
hands upon a suitable culprit. It is not a mere blockhead we are 
in search of; for in that case, we should only have to go into the 
Phrenological Society, and, without any selection, take the first 
member we met,—a blockhead, no doubt, of the first magnitude. 
Neither is your absolute knave the man for our purpose, otherwise 
a Radical or a Cockney would come quite pat. We long fora 
mixed character, in whom the elements of folly and blackguardism 
are all so happily met as to fit him, in an especial manner, for the 
rim of the wheel, or the pulleys of the rack. Now, perhaps we 
are too fastidious. Perhaps our eye is upon many such, and yet 
they do not appear to us to belong to the class desiderated. Our 
hand is beginning to forget its cunning; we shall by and by flourish 
even the kncout inefficiently, and rogues will escape to Pisa, who 
ought to have been banished to Siberia with slit noses. 

Besides being thus defrauded of our yest and natural pleasures, 
we are beginning to lose our character for stern and inflexible jus- 
tice. The relaxation of punishment, it has been hinted to us, will 
yltimately increase the number of offenders; and the public is ex- 
pecting a renewal of those executions which, it is alleged, were at 
ence salutary and pleasant to look upon, when “ our auld cloak was 
new.’’? We have in our eye six criminals, two in verse, and four 
n prose. whom we intend to put to death in a few months. Three 
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of them know whom we mean; and three of them are like the silly 


sheep, 
“ Pleased to the last, they crop their flowery food, 
And kiss the hand just raised to shed their blood.” 


On perusing a few pages of the volume whose title we have giveu 
above, our eyes glistened, and our beard curled, for we thought 
we had him fast, and that Mr. E. Elliot had forthwith only to say 
his prayers. Our gout flew off from the point of our great toe; 
and an expression, which some foolish people would have called 
diabolical, but which was, in good truth, only severe in middle- 
aged beauty, illuminated our editorial features. We read on and 
on, “ nursing our wrath to keep it warm ;’’ but it would not do; 
the rigid brow relaxed; the set teeth opened into a smile; the com- 
pressed lips assumed each the globular form of the small red hairy 
gooseberry ; the merciless eye mildly tipt the wink; and the right 
hand, uplifted to destroy, fell down upon the green-board, and upset 
the very ink in which it was about to write the sentence of tempo- 


ral damnation. 


Now, Master E. Elliot, when you have brought yourself to un- 
derstand what an escape you have had, how will you show your 


gratitude? Will you include us in your next satire? 


Or send us 


a dozen of champagne? Will you proclaim or denounce? Will 
you bow or bristle? Bubble or squeak? Flatter or fall foul? 
Something you must do; for it is no every-day occurrence to be 
on the brink of death, and benevolently snatched back by the very 
hand that had been stretched out to tumble you over the precipice. 
Take your life; and many years may you enjoy it! for you are a 
bit of tolerable stuff; and although neither a Jem Belcher nor a 
Randall, as our friend Pierce Egan would say, yet you can hit 
pretty hard, and there are no symptoms of the white feather. 
With respect to your poem, called “ Love,”’ which is in two 
parts, each part being in several books, we beg leave to shy that 
concern altogether for the present. James Hogg says, that 


“ Love is like a dizziness, 
It will not let a puir bodie 


199 


Gang about his business! 


And as we have a great deal of business to go about this month, of 
which the writing of the whole of this Number is but a portion, 
we cannot, before the month of April, either make or read Love. 
But without reading Mr. E. Elliot’s poem of Love, we can assure 


him, on our word of honour, that it is very so—so. 


It has not the 


appearance of being a good poem; and in this instance, we shall! 
trust to appearances. There are too many capitals in almost every 
page that we cut up; ?’s and !’s are too rife, and the glancer is too 
often told “Go where,”’ and too often asked ‘* What! ?”’ and too 
often answered “‘ Yes”—at the beginning of a line, when he has 
not been asking a single question. God knows what the poem is 
about. We have no idea; and how should we, when, as we were 


just saying, we have not read a single line in it from beginning to 
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end? Mr. Elliot will find that nobody can read a long poem in parts 
and books upon Love. Let him try to read his own, and we bet 
him pounds to pennies he falls asleep, unless he reads booty, and 
gets a friend to prick his legs with a fork below the table. Let 
us not be misunderstood. Mr. Elliot is a clever man, and we 
should like to see him who would deny it. But a cleverer man 
even than Mr. Elliot would look silly making love or love verses. 
Turning away, therefore, from Love with a yawn, as a thing 
wholly unsuitable to our years and profession, we came with a well- 
pleased face upon a letter in prose to the Right Honourable Lord 
Byron. The epistle shows that Mr. E. Elliot can do something 
else than “ sport with the tangles of Nezra’s hair;’’ he leaves off 
billing and cooing, and all that sort of thing, and tackels to his 
lordship with as right good will as the Gasman did to Neate, and, 
we must say, with somewhat similar success. He ruffians his lord- 
ship, but he never once knocks him down cleanly; the peer keeps 
his pins; and we advise Master E. Elliot to look about him, for his 
lordship’s right-hand is like the kick of a horse, and if it should 
ehance to come in contact with the knowledge-box of this rough 
commoner, Mr. Elliot will say, as Nosworthy did of a blow from 
Dutch Sam, “that it was all the world like a thousand bugs crawl- 
ing inside of his ear.” 

It appears from this letter that Mr. Elliot has waxed very wroth 
with Lord Byron, on account of various misdemeanours imputed 
to his lordship, that really do not appear to us to be of that kind 
that need make our friend so like a porcupine. He begins with 
telling his lordship, ** The language in which I purpose to address 
you will be somewhat less adulatory than that to which you have 
been too much accustomed.” This is not very happy. No doubt 
Lord Byron has been a good deal be-praised; but what the devil 
would Mr. Elliot be at? Has not the noble Childe been abused in 
equal proportion? Is Mr. Elliot the first man who has thrown dirt 
upon him? Has not the kennel been raked already for dead cats? 
and where has this somnolent Satyrist and Sciolist been snoring, 
that he now dreams of being in the van of the Venomists? He 
holds up his head as pompously as if he were dispelling an univer- 
sal delusion. My good sir, there is not, believe us, one word in 
this letter of yours that has not been spluttered out against Lord 
Byron a thousand times; and if your poem of Love is no more 
original than this, it must just be the old story over again. If his 
lordship should happen to read your letter, there is no saying what 
he will do with it, for old, stale, rancid abuse, (we speak from ex- 
perience) goes the way of all flesh. If you have got any thing to 
say against any man, let it be something new, and startling to him- 
self or others. It is not gentlemanly to insult asleep a nobleman, 
by the monotonous repetition of newspaper paragraphs, and the 
slang of blue-stocking coteries. 

But Mr. Elliot now and then tries to be original; and then in- 
deed his condition is deplorable. It will not be teo late for you 
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o undervalue tragedy, when the author of abortive dramas and 
rhymed tours, shall have made his third dramatic attempt and suc- 
ceeded? Are all your works worth the Isabella of Southern? Would 
five hundred Byrons make half a dramatist ?”’ 

By rhymed tours, Mr. E. Elliot, author of Love, Night, &c., 
means the Four Cantos of Childe Harold! This is mere impotent 
silliness. Any three consecutive stanzas of that rhymed Tour is 
worth all that ever was written by all the Elliots. That is far 
nearer the mark than “ five hundred Byrons making half a drama- 
tist.”” As to the Isabella of Southern, it is a dull, disagreeable 
affair.—But hush—hark—hear—hear! ‘“ When will you forget 
or forgive the APPALLING APPARITION OF Mrranpoia?” QO, 
lack-a-day, Mr. E. Elliot, what an idiot have you become! Lord 
Byron made miserable in unforgiving envy, by William Procter! 
Read Mirandola, and then read Sardanapalus! and you will feel 
as if turning from the London to Blackwood’s Magazine. Miran- 
dola is the only worthless, utterly worthless thing, its author ever 
wrote. It isa mere drivel—all lees. Mr. Procter is a pretty poet, 
and we are glad to see that he is about to be delivered of a bantling. 
With gentle hand shall we rock the cradle! But Mirandola is 
damned. We saw it damned—it was “no sooner blown than 
blasted.””, Mr. E. Elliot may make himself as ridiculous as he 
pleases, but he has no right to make Barry Cornwall William 
Procter so; for he is a sensible person, and takes his own praises 
into his own delicate, white, small-fingered hand. 

Mr. Elliot then informs the Noble Bard—*“ My Lord, you have 
many, Very many contemporaries and countrymen, (doomed to live 
and die in obscurity,) whose powers, if displayed, would dwarf 
into pigmy insignificance, the intellectual stature of Lord Byron.’’ 
Now, my good fellow, you are bound to mention a few names here, 
and to inform us where some dozens of these giants have their do- 
miciles. Among the five or six hundred millions of human beings 
now alive, all of whom are, we presume, Lord Byron’s contempo- 
raries, there must no doubt be many long-headed intelligent peo- 
ple. But why don’t they come forth, and show themselves in the 
ring? What does Mr. Elliot know about them, since they have 
not displayed their powers? There is good reason to think, that 
there are many men in England who could lick both Neate and 
Spring. But why don’t they? “ A mute inglorious Milton” is all 
very well in his own way, among his village peers, the sexton, 
barber, man-midwife, &c., but there let him rest,—since he wont 
write a Paradise Lost. If Lord Byron is to be thus dwarfed, pray, 
Mr. E. Elliot, “hast thou no fears of thy presumptuous self?’ 
What a Geoffrey Hudson in intellect must thou be, if Byron is a 
Borulansky? Nay, nothing else than a wooden manniken—a 
human-faced nine-pin—the minutest of all the progeny of Tom 
Thumb. 

Mr. Elliot has a craze upon the subject of Lake Poetry. He 
cannot get over Byron’s sneers and sarcasms at Wordsworth, Sou- 
Vox. III. No. 14.—Museum. T 
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they, and Coleridge. Admit that his lordship is a very bad boy 
in laughing at his betters. What then? Who looks for perfect 
propriety and decorum from Lord Byron? Nobody. Then, why 
all this splutte r? His lords ship knows a great deal better than Mr. 
Elliot the genius of these writers. But they abused him. one and 
all of them, and that too when he was first appearing above the 
horizon; and, being touchy, he throws a few squibs among the 


Lakers; all perfectly harmless. And nothing can be more laugh- 
able than to hear Mr. Elliot roaring out “* Murder—murder!— 
Fire—-fire !—-Thieves-—Thieves !—-Robbers—-robbers !”’ when 
there is no mischief at all; and when the Lakers are all weaving 


away at their interminable webs, just the same as if neither L ord 


Byron nor Mr. Elliot had ever delighted his mother’s eyes with 
the “ appalling apparition of a man-child.”’ 

After a deal of trash about Byron’s ** Malignant mediocrity,” 
&c. and several magnanimous declarations of his belief, that his 
lordship is no poet atall, Mr. Elliot then asserts, that neither is he 
any thing of acritic. “If begging the question is argument, and 
petulant absurdity wit, your letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles is, 
the most able and triumphant work ever written.’”’ Pray, Master 
Elliot, since Byron begged the question, what is the question?— 
Art and Nature! Humbug! Don’t you know that his lordship was 
quizzing all the time? So, we verily believe, was our friend Bowles. 
But E. Elliot is here as dull as a pewter utensil.—* Never,’’ quoth 
he, “ since the days of Junius, did any author receive such a casti- 
gation, as your reverend antagonist has inflicted on your lordship. 
You are the Sir William Draper of the Controversy,’’ &e. How 
Bowles will laugh at you—you ninny—for all this! You might as 
well tickle a man’s nostrils with a feather, and then tell him, that 
never since the days of Marsyas, had a poor devil been so flayed 
alive! 

After the ** Letter’? comes a poem, called The Giaour, which we 
dozed over in our usual humdrum way, and thought very bad, al 
though it contains, we suspect, some goodish lines. We have 
looked it over again, with a view of extracting some, but we can- 
not prevail upon ourselves to do so, the whole composition is so 
cursedly personal. We hate all personality—it is the sin of the 
age. Some passages of this Giaour—indeed all of them—are ex- 
tremely scurrilous; but we could not prove that but by quoting the 
whole poem; and that Mr. Elliot cannot expect, nor would ou 
readers approve. However, on the whole, we think very highly 
both of him and his volume, and shall be most happy to see him at 
Ambrose’s. 

Is Elliot a real name? Such is the general want of good faith 
now-a-days among authors, that they think no more of telling a lie, 
than Of eating their breakfast. The system of falsifying one’s 
name, cannot be too severely condemned by every honest man. 
No man would do so who had the slightest idea of filial piety. 
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FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


Original Letter from Sir Philip Francis to Mr. George Thich 
nesse (formerly master of St. Paul’s School). 


Tue following letter will be read with interest by those who 
think they see in the writer the author of the Letters of Junius. 
There are passages in it which will help to confirm them in that 
opinion. But it has much higher merit than that of a polished 
style—merit that will give it interest with all readers—simplicity 
of manner, kind-heartedness, and delicacy of feeling. It was writ- 
ten soon after the return of Sir Philip Francis from India, at the 
time when the impeachment of Warren Hastings was proceeding 
with all its vigour; and some would think it as unlikely to have 
sprung from the heart of Sir Philip Francis at this period, as from 
that of Junius at any time: in their opinion, “ Tear-ialling pity 
dwells not in this eye.”’ They are, however, equally mistaken 
in both cases: the whole spirit of the Letter is redolent of Junius; 
witness, in particular, some of his private notes to Woodfall. 

It is proper to add, that this Letter would not have seen the light, 
but for the gratitude of the gentleman to whom it is addressed; and 
that some parts of it furnished those fac similes of hand-writing 
which were made use of to prove the identity of Junius with Sir 
Philip Francis. e 

“* Upper Harley-street, 20th Jan. 1785. 

“My Dear Srr,—l received the favour of your letter with a 
real sensation of pleasure, but not unmixed with some uneasiness. 
I cannot but feel that it was my part and duty to have recalled 
myself long ago to your remembrance. But though I condemn 
myself for neglect, believe me, I have never ceased to think of 
you, as of my friend and benefactor. You have the best claim to 
my gratitude, and a right to every service in my power. 

‘1 called at your brother’s lodgings yesterday, wishing to see him 
»efore I answered your letter; but he was not at home. Not know- 
ing the situation of his son, I have no idea how I can be of use to 
him. You will eaily conceive, that, in the present circumstances, 
[ can have no interest with the admiralty; and, I assure you, that 
my interest at the India-house is worse than negative. In that 
quarter I and all who belong to me are proscribed. 1 did what I 
could to save the body corporate from ruin; and that was not the 
way to gain the friendship of individuals. Mr, Hastings took the 
opposite course, and has succeeded accordingly. 

**T cannot but be touched with the account you give me of your 
own situation. I well know how heavily the public burthens 
press, in every sense and direction, on moderate and even upon 
considerable fortunes; at least, such as used to be thought so. The 
idea of your being forced to quit a house which, I am told, you 
find comfortable, makes me very uneasy; and you will do me a 
very great favour, if you will allow me to obviate the necessity of 
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a step, which, I seriously believe, you would not feel more than i 
should. For the purpose of answering these last taxes, I have 
taken the liberty of enclosing to you a bank note of twenty pounds, 
which, in future, as long as you and I live, you shall regularly re- 
ceive in the beginning of every year. I entreat you not to refuse 
this little mark of my gratitude and affection for you; and much 
more earnestly do I entreat you, not to attribute this offer to any 
motive that ought to disineline you to me. 

**T shall learn from your brother what parts of my speeches he 
has sent you, in order that I may supply you with the remainder. 
If there be any thing good in them, I deem it to be principally 
due to your early instructions. 

‘*T mean to send you, from time to time, any thing that may be 
worth your notice, or likely to amuse you. 

“I am, with the sincerest affection and esteem, 
** Dear Sir, 
‘** Your most obliged and faithful servant, 
“ P. Francis 


‘*T beg of you to make whatever use of my privilege you think 
fit, without the smallest scruple. 
“To Mr. George Thicknesse.”’ 


FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


elncient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Trans- 
lated by J. G. Locxuart, LL.B. Edinburgh, 1823. 


Tue literature of Spain is perhaps the most interesting of mo- 
dern Europe, not merely from the intrinsic merits of the works 
which it embraces, but as presenting, of all others, the amplest and 
most satisfactory data for the resolution of some of those great pro- 
blems which relate to the reciprocal influence of government and 
letters. It involves questions of the highest importance in the phi- 
losophy of literary history, as illustrating how the most felicitous 
combinations of natural dispositions and external circumstances 
may be counteracted, and almost neutralized, by the evils of do- 
mestic superstition and mistaken policy; how true it is, that, from 
a general expansion of intellect and equipoise of the faculties, lite- 
rary greatness can alone be attained or preserved; and how silently, 
yet surely, the depression and restraint of the reasoning powers at 
last impair even the subtle powers of fancy, and narrow the em- 
pire of imagination. It shows us, too, how the influence of some 
fortunate principles of national character has in some measure check- 
ed the effect of this baleful system, and limited its operation with 
regard to poetry; aad thus enabled Spain not altogether to disap- 
point the promise of those days, when her writers were conspicu- 
ous in the annals of Roman excellence;—when Lucan, Martial, 
Quintilian, and Silius Italicus, repayed the benefits of civilization 
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and knowledge which their country had received, by protecting 
the sinking literature of its conquerors, and adorning its decline: 
like the friendly ivy, covering the leafless branches of some vene- 
rable oak with a second verdure, and at last supporting the ex- 
hausted trunk by which it had been reared. 

Interesting, however, as these speculations are, we can only hint 
at them here. Our attention at present must be confined to a sin- 
gle period of Spanish literature; but a period in itself so varied, so 
interesting, and so full of promise, that none, we think, will be 
able to read the productions to which it gave birth, without a 
mingled feeling of pleasure and regret,—pleasure, from the spirit 
and feeling which they exhibit,—and regret, from the reflection 
that so fair a morning of literature was so soon overcast, and that 
bigotry and impolicy so clouded the splendour of its meridian. 

That portion of the literary history of Spain, to which the pre- 
sent publication refers, terminates with the sixteenth century, when 
the national taste was Italianized by Boscan and Garcilaso, and the 
old romantic poetry of Spain sunk, for a time, into a subordinate 
rank and popularity, till it regained something of its former fasci- 
nation, in the hands of Lope de Vega and Gongora. During the 
period which it embraces, the progress of Spanish poetry had much 
resembled that of other nations. From the shock of the contend- 
ing languages of Rome, Arabia, and Castile, a whole had resulted, 
possessing singular capabilities for poetry, ané uniting dignity and 
gravity with an uncommon degree of copiousness and melody, and 
in which the neighbouring dialects of Catalonia and Gallicia, at 
first rivals, had subsequently merged. The naturally lively and 
poetical temperament of the Spanish nation had been much increased, 
and had received some peculiar modifications from its intercourse 
with the east. This union had produced a whole, blending, in a 
highly peculiar manner, the old chivalrous enthusiasm of the Gothic 
nations, with the manners, ceremonies, and literature of the in- 
vaders. The long and obstinate struggle between the two nations, 
which at last terminated in the triumph of Spain, and the surrender 
of Granada, had contributed to raise to excess, and perpetuate, ex- 
alted notions of honour and bravery; and the ever-varying and 
romantic incidents which were the result of this protracted warfare, 
had filled the minds of the people with interesting recollections, 
and the storehouse of poetry with the richest and amplest materials. 
The mind inhaled the atmosphere of chivalrous adventure, and it 
breathed it out again in song. Under the influence of such predis- 
posing causes, and with a language the most harmonious and poeti- 
cal, the number of those who may aspire to the bays is nearly un- 
limited; and in Spain, it would seem that almost every one who 
could accompany himself in an air on the guitar, was a composer ot 
romances. Every mountain, as Faria de Souza rather affectedly 
says, became a Parnassus, and every fountain a Hippocrene: 

“ And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Soft sunk the evening sun, soft rose the evening star.” 
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Such were the circumstances that produced that immense mas¢ 
of popular poetry, which was afterwards collected, (we cannot say 
arranged) in the numerous Romanceros and Cancioneros of Spain. 

It is certain, that these compositions, as they now exist, have 
varied very materially from their original shape; for, as they were 
the offspring of the moment, they were continually subject to 
change. In most of them, the original Ballad sustained some alter- 
ation in the mouth of every successive reciter; so that the claim 
of authorship was one which few could have easily established, 
even had they felt any anxiety about the matter. But to posthu- 
mous fame, these improvisatori seem to have been exceedingly in- 
different. The amusement of the moment was all they sought: 
and having given vent to their feelings in verse, they committed 
their Romances to the direction of chance, which, we may easily 
imagine, conferred and denied reputation, without much regard to 
the beauties and defects of individual compositions. The obscurity, 
however, which rests over them, with regard to dates and author 
ship, seems to us rather to increase than diminish their interest. 
There is something singular and affecting in the contemplation ot 
this extensive collection of popular poetry, read, admired, and com- 
mented on, while its authors, whose very names are now forgotten, 
enjoy only, in their works, a kind of doubtful existence, and name- 
less immortality; verifying that fine, but melancholy image of the 
Italian Filicaja, that the roses of poetry were destined to be gather- 
ed and preserved, while the stems that reared them were left to 
wither. 

We shall now endeavour to communicate some general idea of 
the characteristics of these Ballads. To a certain extent, the early 
literature of all countries is the same. In almost all countries we 
find the development of genius and imagination long preceding 
that of judgment and taste, and we meet with much which must 
please in every age, alloyed by many things, which could be tole- 
rated only by the rudeness of that age in which they were pro- 
duced. But when nations are placed under the influence of cir- 
cumstances nearly similar in the commencement of their literature, 
that general resemblance, which holds, even where there is no such 
coincidence, naturally becomes more minute and particular; and 
we know not that we shall be able to give our readers a better idea 
of the general features of these Spanish Ballads, than by briefly 
marking some of their points of resemblance, or contrast with the 
early minstrelsy of our own country. The long and bloody strug- 
gle between Spain and Arabia, and the strange relation between 
the Moors and Christians which it produced, find an exact parallel 
in the Border warfare of our own island, and in that singular blend- 
ing of national antipathy, with feelings of regard and personal re- 
spect to hostile individuals, which characterize the rude literature oi 
our forefathers. Even amidst all the opposition of religion and in- 
terests, Spain and Arabia were still united by a communion of war- 
like enthusiasm and romantic adventure—of loves, friendships, and 
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amusements; and when the champions of either country had to 
complain of treachery or ingratitude at home, they sought, and 
found, like Coriolanus, an asylum in the very halls of the enemy. 
All this exactly corresponds with the history of our own country. 
The same confidence and mutual respect which prompted Bernardo 
del Carpio to choose his city of refuge among the Moors, after his 
father’s murder, led the gallant Perey, in the hour of danger, to 
seek the aid of his hereditary enemy Douglas, and planted side by 
side, in the field of Shrewsbury, those banners which floated over 
the bloody plains of Otterbourne and Homeldon. The same life 
of danger and warfare, producing the same succession of hair- 
breadth escapes and romantic incidents, generated in both countries 
the same excitement of mind, and led them to express their feel- 
ings in poetry of the same wild and irregular character. The Bal- 
lads of both countries, therefore, have many features in common. 
Some differences, arising, perhaps, from the influence of climate 
ind situation, we shall now notice. 

With all our national partialities, we cannot deny that the moral 
tone of the Spanish Ballads is far superior to that of our own; and 
‘hat even the oldest of them announce a degree of civilization, to 
which Scotland seems, at the same period, to have had little claim. 
There can be no surer proof that society is at a low ebb, than a 
fondness for extravagant horrors and exaggerations. Such tales 
are ever the favourites of a barbarous age, because the natural iner- 
tia of the mind, and callousness of the moral feelings, can be over- 
come only by the application of the most violent stimuli. Such 
are those cool and disgusting murders, which occupy so large a 
share in the Scottish Romantic Ballads; not such as are produced 
by the natural excitation of barbarous quarrels, or hereditary hatred, 
the details of which seem to be common to all countries, and which 
find at once their origin and their palliation in mistaken notions 
of honour, and in the excess of feelings, in themselves commenda- 
ble,—but murders of the most treacherous and disgusting nature, 

ommitted on the most helpless and confiding beings, by those who 
should have been their protectors, and that, in some cases, almost 
without a cause, and without a purpose. The reader who consults 
the collection of Sir Walter Scott will not look far for examples. 
‘Young Benjee,’”’—“ Lord William,’’—** Lord Randall,’”’—* The 
Cruel Sister,” and, perhaps the most abominable of all, “ Jellon 
Graeme,”’ will sufficiently illustrate the remark. Even incest ap- 
pears to have been a favourite subject with our own Ballad- 
mongers, though the good taste of the Editor has led him to intro- 
duce only one specimen of this kind into his collection. Where 
the mind appears to have dwelt with such composure on the details 
of the darkest and bloodiest crimes, it might be anticipated, that 
smaller degrees of delinquency would be looked upon with abso- 
lute indifference, though we should hardly have expected that they 
would be mentioned in terms of approbation. Yet such is the case; 
and incontinence and dishonesty are, throughout the collection. 
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spoken of in a strain, rather of eulogy than of condemnation. Of 


the first, we shall hardly be expected to produce instances. Suffice 
it to say, that of the romantic ballads in the collection, nearly one- 
half are founded on circumstances of this nature, and breathe a 
spirit of perfect libertinism. As to the second, we may remark, 
that there are few of these ballads which are not tinctured with a 
perfect carelessness as to honesty and good faith. The border rob- 
beries of Armstrong and Murray are among the noblest of the class; 
for even these worthies are quite classical, compared with the mean- 
er herd, whose free and easy notions of property are eulogized and 
recorded in the Minstrelsy of the Border. In short, they admired 
thieving more than the Spartans themselves, and on a principle far 
more selfish, and less philosophical; and so coolly are such exploits 
described and commented upon, that one would almost imagine 
the authors believed that the eighth commandment had been blot- 
ted from the Decalogue, or at least that its provisions were never 
meant to extend to Scotland. No such imputation can be thrown 
upon the character of the Spanish Ballads. Their tone, as con- 
trasted with the humble, we may almost say, vulgar tone of ours, 


is perfectly patrician. They breathe of courts and camps, and of 


bravery, softened and humanized by chivalry. True it is, that in 
them, as in the earlier compositions of all nations, the details of vio- 
lence and crime do occur; but the crimes which they describe are 


seldom of that cool and treacherous kind for which no state of 


society can afford an apology. In one or two instances, where 
such crimes are introduced, the description is conceived in a very 
different spirit, from that which unfortunately characterizes our 
own. Instead of harrowing the feelings with the minute painting 
of corporeal suffering, and the details of murder, the Spanish au- 
thors have judiciously rested the poetical interests of their compo- 
sitions on the struggles which had preceded guilt, or the deep re- 
morse which followed it. The apology or defence of dishonesty 
is still less to be found in the early Spanish Ballads, though, at an 
after period, the ‘* gusto picaresco”’ (blackguard taste) became 
fashionable, from the example of one of the most singular men that 
Spain has produced, the Statesman, Historian, Poet, and Novelist, 
Mendoza. The exalted tone of feeling, which pervaded the early 
days of Spanish History, was quite inconsistent with the adoption 
of such subjects. Those whose ideas had been familiar with the 
romantic incidents of Amadis, and the legends of Charlemagne, 
could not afford to celebrate the robberies of outlaws, such as an 
Armstrong or a Murray, and still less to waste the labour of a sin- 
gle redondilla on the petty larcenies of the “ ignobile vulgus.”’ The 
unfortunate capture of Hughie the Graeme, “ grippit for stealing 
o’ the bishop’s mare,’’ would have excited but little sympathy 
among those who thought rather of the glory of Roncesvalles; and 
the ingenious device by which the Harper of Lochmaben increased 
his stud, would have been more likely, in Spain, to have procured 
him a place in prison, than on Parnassus. 
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Another striking point of distinction, between the Ballads of 
the two countries, is the strong tendency to superstition in the one, 
and the almost total absence of any such feeling in the other. It 
would seem as if the gloomy climate of the North had impressed 
such ideas with peculiar force on the Scottish character; as if the 
wild grandeur of woods, rocks, and mountains, viewed under a 
cloudy, inconstant, and stormy sky, had rendered their inhabitants 
imaginative and meditative, and led them, in the pauses of warfare 
and turmoil, to see visions, and to dream dreams. Germany itself 
does not seem to surpass our own country in the number or variety 
of its spiritual inhabitants. Every castle or cave, and every family 
of note, had its own familiar, in addition to that large body, whose 
propensities were of a more locomotive kind, and who distributed 
their services more generally. The influence of the habitual indul- 
gence of such fancies is exceedingly visible in our Romances: but 
little of this is to be found in those of Spain. Even the Fairies, 
who, though fallen from their high estate, occupy so conspicuous a 
place in Scottish Demonology, seem never to have properly estab- 
lished their empire in Spain; and this is the more wonderful, since, 
with the adoption of that Oriental taste, which gave so strong and 
permanent a colouring to Spanish Poetry, we should have con- 
ceived, that the Arabian mythology would not have been neglected, 
—and that the “ Peris,’”’ in particular, would have met with a fa- 
vourable reception. But this, perhaps, is also attributable to the 
influence of climate. If the ruggedness and barrenness of a country, 
and the inclemency of its climate, have a tendency to produce 
those visionary moods of mind, which give rise to such creations, 
we may suppose, that a fertile soil, and a sky, fixing the at- 
tention rather on things external than internal, and discouraging 
the exercise of meditation, by furnishing the mind with other 
sources of amusement, will sufficiently account for the difference. 

In point of execution, too, there are some differences of a slighter 
kind. It may be supposed that the versification in the Spanish 
Ballads is the more harmonious. This is but slight praise. The 
superior capabilities of the language, the extreme ease of the metre 
in which they are written, and the musical accompaniment to which 
they appear to have been originally subjected, would lead us to 
expect this. But the extreme abruptness of our Ballads is another 
circumstance not to be found in the Spanish. From the style in 
which ours are written, they presuppose an acquaintance with the 
circumstances, for, in general, the incidents are rather hinted at 
than described,—and the dialogue, in particular, is exceedingly 
broken and defective. The Spanish begin more “ with the begin- 
ning,” and are most strictly and minutely narrative. We believe 
even the greatest admirers of our Ballads, too, will admit the ex- 
treme frequency of childish repetitions, and a poverty of expres- 
sion, which has led to a coincidence of lines, and even whole stan- 
zas, in a multitude of Ballads: a circumstance much less common 
in Spanish Poetry. 

Vor. II. No. 14.—Afiusenm IY 
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On the whole, then, we certainly feel compelled to give the pre- 
ference to the Spanish Romances. Among all the collections of 
Scottish Poetry we have yet seen, though affecting ideas, and beau- 
tiful lines and stanzas, do occur, we find it difficult to name any one 
piece, on which we would be content to peril the character of the 
Scottish Minstrelsy. Perhaps Lord Maxwell’s Goodnight comes 
nearest to our ideas of a good Ballad; but we fear, after all, if 
would appear to little advantage beside Count Alarcos, or the 
Flight of Roderick. 

We at one time intended to attempt something like a classifica- 
tion of the materials of the old Romanceros; but we find that nei- 
ther our time nor limits will permit. We believe, too, that it would 
be difficult to find any classification which would be of practical 
use. Under the heads of Romantic, Historical, Moorish, &c. we 
might indeed arrange them; but, in reality, these classes are seldom 
found simple or uncompounded. From the very nature of the con- 
nexion between Spain and Arabia, it is impossible that the terms 
** Spanish and Moorish” should not often be convertible, as indica- 
tive of the subject of the Ballad; and frequently the characteristics 
of all the three classes are to be found united in those where the aid 
of fable has been called in, to heighten the effect of the National 
Legends, and to gratify that taste for exaggeration, which, existing 
in the national character, even while its literature was Roman, had 
been fostered by its connexion with the East, and had more lately 
received a new impulse from the diffusion of the Romance of Ama- 
dis de Gaul, and one or two others of those knightly Tomes which 
suffered martyrdom in the destruction of Don Quixote’s library. 
Thus, in those Ballads which are founded on earlier passages ot 
Spanish History, truth and fiction are so mingled, that it would be 
impossible, in nine cases out of ten, to say whether they more pro- 
perly belonged to the class of Romantic or Historical. The ex- 
ploits of the Cid and Bernardo del Carpio, as chronicled in the Ro- 
mances, are little interior to those of Amadis or Palmerin in ab- 
surdity; and Charlemagne and his peers occupy a debateable land, 
which belongs at least as much to Romance as to History. This is 
not the place to inquire what were the circumstances which at first 
invested these personages with these fabulous attributes; but there 
can be ne doubt that much of the interest of the Chivalrous Ballads 
depends on that historical twilight under which the characters are 
represented, and which leaves the outline visible, while it allows the 
Poet to fill up the details as he pleases. This, we think, renders them 
far more amusing than those which are founded on historical events 
of a later date, where the notoriety of the circumstances very mate- 
rially abridged the license of the Poet. In both these classes, how- 
ever, we meet with a freshness and spirit which far more than com- 
pensate for their oceasional absurdities. They are, as Bouterwek 
observes, little pictures, which represent only situations, without 
any attempt at lengthened narrative: but their truth of detail is 
generally admirable, and the exquisite naivete of the language alone 
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would be sufficient to give them interest. Those ballads, however, 
which are founded on Moorish subjects, appear to us to be gene- 
rally superior to the others. There was something in the nature 
ef the semi-oriental manners of the Spanish Moors, admirably 
adapted for the purposes of poetry. The luxury and pomp of the 
East, uniting with the Gothic chivalry, their magnificent armour 
and housings, their devices and emblematical ornaments, irresisti- 
bly caught the fancy. During those campaigns which terminated 
in the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spa- 
niards had acquired a minute knowledge of the manners and the 
family history of their opponents, and the beauties of the Alham- 
bra and the Generalife, or the quarrels of the rival factions of the 
Zegris and the Abencerrages then became the favourite themes of 
the Spanish Muse. The following passage of Quintana describes the 
beauties of these Ballads with truth and elegance.* “It is wonder- 
ful with what vigour and brevity they paint scenes, personages, and 
feelings. In one, it is the Aleayde of Molina who enters, rousing 
the Moors against the Christians, who are ravaging their fields; in 
another, the unfortunate Aliatar, borne back, with the gloom of a 
funeral procession, through the gate whence he had issued, with 
such gaiety, the day before; now it is a simple country maiden, 
who, having lost the ear-rings her lover had given her, weeps at 
the prospect of the reproaches which await her; and now a shep- 
herd, who, solitary and forsaken, grows indignant at the sight of 
two turtles cooing in a neighbouring poplar, and drives them away 
with a stone.”’ 

The interest, however, which pervades the narrative Romances 
can hardly be said to extend to the other pieces, which fill up the 
old Cancioneros and Romanceros, namely, the lyric, amatory, 
and comic compositions. The besetting sin of these is an exces- 
sive tendency to diffuseness, and their prevailing feature is mo- 
notony. All the points and concetti which disfigure the Italian 
sonnets, are to be found in the amatory poctry of Spain. Bouter- 
wek, indeed, seems to think some of these faults very peculiar to 
Spain, and instances that imaginary combat between passion and 
reason, which is so frequent in the Spanish redondillas. We 
are rather surprised that so good an Italian scholar should have 
made such a remark, for we have the Parisian * Raccolta de So- 
netti’? lying before us at this moment, and will undertake, in that 
single collection, to produce at least fifty sonnets on this very sub- 


ject. Most of the Spanish pieces, however, are characterized by 


an uncommon degree of exaggeration. “ The Sighs of Italian Poe- 
try,’ as Bouterwek says, “‘ became groans with the Spaniards.” 

Ever in extremes, they stamped the energy of their character even 
on these tender compositions ; for they seem not to have been aware 
of that axiom, in amorous and elegiac poetry, that the warmest 
love, and the deepest grief, are always the least obtrusive: and 


* Quintana, Introduccion a las poesias Selectas Castillanas. 
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that clamorous complaints generally excite our sympathy only in 
the inverse ratio of their vehemence. A few of the humorous 
pieces are neat and elegant; but, in many, the humour depends so 
much on local allusions, or familiar idioms, as almost entirely to es- 
cape the notice of a foreigner. 

These seem to be the leading features of that poetry, which, 
commencing, most probably, about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, was first partially collected in the Cancionero of Ferdi- 
nand de Castillo, in 1510, and afterwards in the other Romance- 
ros and Cancioneros of Spain, but which has never met, in its own 
country, with the critical attention which its merits deserve. In 
attempting to direct the attention of his countrymen to this inter- 
esting mass of early poetry, Mr. Lockhart has done well. He is 
certainly entitled to praise for the design; with regard to the exe- 
cution, we must hold some little talk with this learned Theban. 

Were we to consider the present translations merely in the light 
of English compositions, we imagine there would be but one opi- 
nion as to their merits, and that even Mr. Lockhart himself would 
admit, that, in this view, they were exceedingly indifferent; that 
the language was rude and prosaic, and the versification singularly 
abrupt, slovenly, and inharmonious. But he would probably ob- 
ject, with reason, to the application of such a standard, and contend 
that we were bound to view them only as translations from the Spa- 
nish: and in this light we have no objection to consider them. 

We can easily imagine that the purchasers of this splendid tome, 
who happen to be ignorant of Spanish, will console themselves, 
for their first feeling of disappointment, on examining these poems, 
by supposing that their evident harshness and silliness is entirely 
the effect of the rigid fidelity with which the translator has per- 
formed his task; and, observing the “ancient and fish-like smell’’ 
which pervades the whole publication, will flatter themselves that 
they are in possession of absolute fac-similes of the originals. We 
are almost sorry to disturb the equanimity of those who have bona 
fide disbursed their money on this supposition; but the fact is so 
completely the reverse, that there is no concealing the truth; and 
we feel obliged to state, that, with all their rudeness, their inver- 
sions, and their want of elegance, they possess infinitely less fidelity 
and correctness than those of some former translators;—the trans- 
lations of Lord Holland, in particular, uniting a closeness and accu- 
racy far superior to the present, with a vigour and ease of versifi- 
cation to which Mr. Lockhart’s have not the shadow of a claim. 
The real state of the case we take to be this:—Mr. Lockhart, we 
suppose, did originally set out with the notion that he would be 
able to transfer, exactly, the ideas of the original to his translations, 
and at the same time to express these ideas in language at once 
poetical and antique. But experience probably convinced him of 
the difficulty of this union, and therefore he has compromised the 
matter, by permitting himself more than the usual license of trans- 
lators, in the softening or omission of some ideas, and the introduc- 
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tion of others not to be found in the original; while, at the same 
time, he contrives to give to the whole an appearance of rudeness, 
which affords a presumption of fidelity, by interlarding his transla- 
tions with obsolete words, and embodying them in an anomalous 
measure of the most antediluvian appearance, and the most unmu- 
sical cadence. Now Mr. Lockhart may probably gain some credit 
with the million by this device; but he surely did not consider that 
his plan was liable to some formidable objections, from those who 
were aware of the real state of the case: first, that so much inatten- 
tion to mere diction and harmony should have been compensated 
by peculiar fidelity and correctness, and that the public, which pa- 
tiently honoured his drafts upon its forbearance in regard to versi- 
fication, had a right to draw upon him, in return, for rather more 
than the usual modicum of accuracy: and, secondly, that, even ad- 
mitting that his translations might be improved by an air of anti- 
quity @ Youtrance, he could hardly, within the whole range ot 
English metres, have pitched upon one less calculated to give an 
idea of the peculiar structure of the versification and appearance ot 
the Spanish Ballads, than the jaw-breaking measure which he has 
adopted. 

The first of these objections is one, the merits of which can be 
estimated, of course, only by an actual comparison of some of these 
translations with the originals, and with the works of other trans- 
lators: and, in the remaining part of this article, we shall afford 
our readers an opportunity of judging for themselves. The truth 
of the second, we think, will be visible on a very slight examina- 
tion of the measures of the original. 

The Spanish Ballads, then, are generally written in Redondillas, 
or verses of four trochaic feet,—of course they never exceed eight 
syllables,—though, to English eyes, the number may occasionally 
appear greater: the final vowel of one word being united with the 
initial vowel of the following, so as only to form one syllable. The 
rhymes are of two kinds. The first is the consonante, or full 
thyme, which corresponds with the common Italian rhyme of two 
syllables, the accented vowel and the final syllable being the same 
with those of the preceding line, as alteza, nobleza. The aso- 
nante, or imperfect rhyme, is peculiar to Spain. It is according 
to the definition of Luzan,* a word resembling another in the last 
vowel; and, in the vowel, or vowels, that follow it, each of the 
consonants, after the accented vowel, being different from that in th« 
corresponding syllable of the preceding. Thus, sén, amor,— 
cimpo, brazo,—dlamo, paxaro, are all asonantes. This latter 
species of rhyme is of much later date than the consonante; for. 
though asonantes do occasionally occur in the oldest Ballads, they 
appear to have been introduced through mere negligence, not on 
system. As a separate measure, they seem to be of no higher date 
than the sixteenth century. Of the full effect of this system ot 


* Poetica Ch, 23. 
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versification, foreign ears are not altogether qualified to judge; bu: 
the Spanish critics themselves, unquestionably the best judges, all 
unite in bearing testimony to its beauty. 

The effect, then, of these metres, particularly of the prolonged 
Consonante, is harmonious and melancholy in the highest degree ; 
so much so, as frequently to give interest to mediocrity, and beauty 
to ideas, in themselves common-place, by embalming them in 
melody. Now, by what unaccountable mistake could Mr. Lock- 
hart suppose that the disjointed and nerveless measure which he 
has chosen, could give any idea of the equable flow and exquisite 
music of the originals? Can any one read two stanzas of the 
Spanish, and not perceive that such a line as the following— 


** But false Moor never more me to his tent shall bring,” 


is as far removed from their harmony, as the croak of a raven from 
the song of a nightingale? Mr. Lockhart says, in his introduction, 
that he has been induced to adopt his present system of versifica- 
tion, and to include two short lines in one long one, in consequence 
of some conjectures of Grimm, as to the original manner of print- 
ing the Spanish romances. What truth there may be in Grimm’s 
hypothesis it is not easy to say, as he stands rather singular in his 
opinion; but we think our translator would have been nearer the 
truth, had he admitted that he had printed his lines in their present 
shape to avoid the necessity of two additional rhymes in each 
stanza, which, unless he chose to take Sternhold and Hopkins for 
his models, a division would have been rendered necessary ; and 
because he was thus enabled to take unbounded liberties with the 
pause which would naturally fall on the eighth sy llable,—a license, 
certainly not a poetical one, of which he has not failed to avail him- 
self very liberally. On the whole, therefore, we cannot help think- 
ing that his choice has been remarkably unfortunate. Had he been 
translating the old poem of the Cid, or the satirical poem of the 
Archipreste De Hita, it might have afforded a pretty fair represen- 
tation of their dancing, dactylic measures. As it is, we must say, 
that his translations, in their present shape, give no more idea of 
the fiow of the originals, than of the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi. To 
us, they appear redolent of the streets; and irresistibly fill our 
mental eye with visions of crack-voiced ballad-singers, and our 
ears with the melody of barrel-organs. 

We are the more astonished at Mr. Lockhart’s choice of this 
measure, because we should have imagined that it would not have 
required a very extensive acquaintance with these ballads to per- 
ceive the close analogy between the metre in which they are com- 
posed, and our own verse of seven and eight syllables—that in 
which Cowper’s Negro’s Complaint is written, and in which Dr. 
Percy has so spiritedly translated one of these very ballads, well 
known under the title of Gentle River. Such is also the measure 
which Lord Holland has chiefly adopted, in some specimens of 
the ballads of the Cid, several of which are models of translation. 
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But, if Mr. Lockhart has been unfortunate in that part of his ex- 
periment which related to the versification, we do not think his 
success by any means greater in the manner of the translations. 
Were nothing more necessary to the embodying the true spirit ol 
ancient poetry in modern verse, than the studied inversion of 
phrases, the plentiful use of obsolete terms, and the seasoning of 
an occasional oath, a “« God wot’’—* by the rood’’—* By’r Lady,” 
and so on, the task of imitation truly would be a light one, and 
every “ pelting petty officer’’ would be a Chatterton. But, unfor- 
tunately for poetical aspirants after the Modern Antique, it requires 
a combination of qualities not often to be found; profound learning, 
and patience to collect the materials, with no inconsiderable share 
of judgment to apply them. We are aware how very striking an 
effect may be produced by their proper application ; and we might 
refer to one great example, in the present day, of this happy com- 
bination of antiquarian research with consummate judgment, in the 
management of the materials thus obtained, and of poetical powers, 
which lend to the whole a colouring, completely harmonious and 
unique. But the corruption of the best things generates the worst. 
The misapplication of antiquated phrases, or their unnatural intro- 
duction,—and the use, or rather abuse, of obsolete terms, produce 
merely a ludicrous effect; while the absurd blending of styles so 
heterogeneous, pretty much resembles the appearance of a man 
who squeezes on a Spanish doublet over an English surtout, or 
mounts the plume of a Hidalgo above a cocked hat and tye-wig. 
In nine cases out of ten, therefore, the attempt to antiquate a style 
is hopeless, and betrays either a most imperiect notion of the real 
elements of the pleasure we receive from ancient poetry, or a strange 
miscalculation of his own powers on the part of the author. The 
defects of ancient poetry lie on the surface, and may be imitated by 
any one who thinks it worth his trouble; their beauties, their cap- 


tivating simplicity, an sional condensation of feeling and ex- 
pression, can be app and rivalled by few. The rudeness 
of Dante’s versificationg” Latinisms, and his obscurities, were 


imitated to the life by the sect of the Dantisti, in Italy; the so- 
lemnity of his ideas, the energy and compression of his language, 
were caught only by Alfieri. In the present case, we are the more 
convinced ot Mr. Lockhart’s incompetency to the task, by obsery- 
ing how little justice he has done to the real beauties of some of 
these ballads. Frequently, when we have been struck with some 
expression of the original, beautiful from its truth or its simplicity, 
we have looked in vain, in these translations, for any thing of a 
corresponding nature. In some cases, the best ideas of the original 
have been entirely omitted; in others, they have been so meta- 
morphosed, that it requires no inconsiderable effort to recognise 
them in their new habiliments; and in almost all, they have been 
varnished over with so thick a coating of verbosity and unnecessary 
amplification, that they bear much the same relation to their pros 
totypes, as musigal variations do to the original air; the resemblance 
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being just enough to show that the subject is the same. In short, 
so completely has Mr. Lockhart succeeded in making them his 
own, that if he were to take it into his head to bring an action of 
declarator before the Court of Parnassus, for having it found that 
the ownership of these ballads was in him, we question very much 
if the original proprietors would be able to show cause for disputing 
his title. 

But it is time that Mr. Lockhart should be “ permitted to speak 
tor himself.’’ The first of our extracts, from the historical part of 
his book, may be considered as one of the most favourable speci- 
mens it contains, both with regard to poetry and fidelity. The 
eriginal is one of the oldest and finest of the Spanish ballads, and 
describes the feelings of Roderick, “the last of the Goths,” after 
the fatal defeat at Xeres de la Frontera. 

The hosts of Don Rodrigo were scatter’d in dismay ; 
When lost was the eighth battle, nor heart nor hope had they ; 


He, when he saw that field was lost, and all his hope was flown, 
He turn’d him from his flying host, and took his way alone. 


His horse was bleeding, blind, and lame, he could no further go; 
Dismounted, without path or aim, the King stepp’d to and fro; 
It was a sight of pity to look on Roderick, 

For sore, athirst, and hungry, he stagger’d, faint and sick. 


All stain’d and strew’d with dust and blood, like to some mouldering brand. 
Pluck’d from the flame, Rodrigo show’d:—his sword was in his hand; 

But it was hack’d into a saw of dark and purple tint; 

His jewell’d mail had many a flaw, his helmet many a dint. 


He climb’d unto a hill top, the highest he could see, 

Thence all about of that wide route his last long look took he; 
He saw his Royal Banners where they lay drench’d and torn, 
He heard the cry of Victory—the Arab’s shout of scorn. 


He look’d for the brave Captains, that had led the hosts of Spain ; 
But all were fled except the dead, and who could count the slain! 
Where’er his eye could wander, all bloody was the plain, 


And while thus he said, the tears he shed n his cheeks like rain— 
«Last night I was the King of Spain—t ing am I; 
Last night fair castles held my train—to-ni ere shall I lie? 


Last night a hundred pages did serve me on their knee— 
To-night not one I call my own—not one pertains to me. 


«© luckless luckless was the hour, and cursed was the day, 
When I was born to have the power of this great signiory ' 
Onhappy me, that I should see the sun go down to-night! 

© Death, why now so slow art thou—why fearest thou to smite ?”’ 


We have said, that we think this a very favourable specimen of 
Mr. Lockhart’s translations, but we think nobody can fail to per- 
ceive the harsh and nerveless nature of the versification. We hap- 
pen to have beside us a translation of this Ballad, in which we had 
attempted, as our Spanish readers will observe, to imitate the me- 
lancholy effect produced by the recurrence of the same rhyme 
throughout the Ballad; a task which the poverty of our language 
in rhymes renders rather a difficult one. The occasional repetition 
of the same word is warranted by the original. 
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From the eighth and fatal battle, Far below he saw his armies 
Where the Moor had won the day, Scatter’d o’er the plain away— 
Fled the hosts of Don Rodrigo Arms whose glossy hues had vanisli’d—- 
Scatter’d round in wild dismay. Waving pennons broad and gay— 
Town, and tow’r, and royal palace, Royal standards torn and trampled 
Soon behind him lessening lay— By the foes amidst the clay; 
When, by every friend forsaken, Then he look’d for all his captains— 
Roderick took his lonely way. Look’d—alas! but where are they? 
From his jaded steed dismounted, All around that verdant valley 
Toil’d and weary where he lay, Where those crimson currents play, 
At his will the monarch wanders, Las he gaz’d, and loudly weeping, 
None comes forth to bid him stay. Thus he pour’d his mournful lay : 
Scarcely feeling—scarcely heeding “ Yester eve these vales and mountains, 
Where his pathless footsteps stray, Spain’s wide empire own’d my sway; 
Parch’d with thirst, and faint with hunger, Yester eve I was a monarch— 
On he held his toilsome way. What, alas! am I to-day? 
Dyed from head to foot in crimson, * Yester eve those lofty castles, 
Like some brand’s devouring ray ; Lordly halls, and fair array, 
While his soil’d and bruised armour All were mine; and, at my bidding, 
Told the fortune of the fray. Thousands waited to obey. 
Drops of gore, and dints of battle, * Now amidst my falling fortunes, 
Did his edgeless sword display ; Friends depart, and loves decay ; 
Sunk upon his dusty forehead Luckless was that hour of sorrow, 
Deep his batter’d helmet lay. Sad and luckless was the day— 
On his brow the frequent furrows “ When my evil fortune bore me 
Grief’s untimely hand betray ; Lord of all this realm so gay, 
As the mountain side ascending, Since the gift an hour had given— 
One farewell he turn’d to pay. One short hour could take away 


“ Death !—the only friend remaining, 
Why thy tardy step delay ’*— 

Roderick’s heart will hail thy coming, 
When thine arm is rais’d to slay.” 


Passing over several, which appear to us sufficiently dull, we 
come to the Ballads relating to the Cid, Ruy Diaz de Birar. They 
derive their interest less from their own merit—-with regard to 
which, we entirely agree with Mr. Southey—than from their con- 
nexion with the dramatic productions of Guillen de Castro and 
Corneille. Our readers are probably aware, that several of these 
Ballads have been translated by Lord Holland in his Life of Lope, 
with a spirit and fidelity not often surpassed. Two of these occur 
also in the present volume, and we have compared them with Lord 
Holland’s. The first of these, which is the sixth in Escobar’s col- 
lection, is the supplication of Ximena to the King, after the death 
of her father. Her speech is thus rendered by Mr. Lockhart: 

“ Good King, I cry for justice, now as my voice thou hearest, 
So God befriend the children that in the land thou rearest 


“The King that doth not justice, has forfeited his claim 
Both to his kingly station and to his kingly name; 

He should not sit at banquet, clad in the royal pall— 

Nor should the nobles serve him on knee within the hall! 
*‘ Good King, I am descended from barons bright of old 
That with Castilian pennons Pelayo did uphold— 

But if my strain were lowly, as it is high and clear, 

Thou still shouldst prop the feeble, and the afflicted hear 


Vor. IIL. No. 14.—Museum. x 
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“ Fer thee, fieree homicide, draw, draw thy sword once more, 
And pierce the breast which wide I spread thy stroke before~ 
Because | am a woman, my life thou need’st not spare, 

I am Ximena Gomez, my slaughter’d father’s heir. 


The passage is thus rendered by Lord Holland: 


« Justice, mighty King, I plead for— “ That a _s thy equal justice 
Justice to avenge my wrong; Should avenge my heavy wrong ;—~ 
So may all thy children find in— Duty bids the kingly office 
You enjoy their glories long! Right the weak, and curb the strong. 
“Kings when they dispense not justice, Thou, too, furious, murderous ruffian, 
Ill the name of kings deserve ; Let thy sword in blood proceed— 
They should eat no bread in napkins, Let it pierce my humble bosom— 
Them no lords in state should serve. Let a helpless woman bleed : 
“ Know, good king, from famous heroes “ What though she’s a helpless woman, 
I, thy suppliant, am descended— Let not that thy rapier stay ; 
Heroes whose Castilian banners While she lives, Ximena Gomez 
Don Pelayo’s self defended ; Will for vengeance on thee pray.” 
* a had * * r * 


The superiority of Lord Holland’s translation, in point of poeti- 
cal vigour, will be obvious to all. Its wonderful fidelity can be 
appreciated only by those who are acquainted with the original. 
The other ballad, the Cid’s Courtship, which describes a scene ra- 
ther inconsistent with the tenor of the speech in the last ballad, 


affords, if possible, a more striking instance of the closeness of 


Lord Holland’s translations, and the looseness of the present: but 
the truth is, that even the original is so indifferent, as not to de- 
serve extraction. We are astonished, however, to see that Mr. 


Lockhart should conceive that he has imparted any of the spirit of 


the old ballads to his translations, by such lumbering lines as these: 
“ Grant this, and I shall hold me a happy damozel—” 
“1 wot when young Rodrigo heard how the king did write, 
Ile leapt on Bavieca—I wot his leap was light—” 
or by translating the simple phrase, “‘ quedaron por sus vassallos,”’ 
—‘ they consented to hold of him their ground.’”? Surely Mr. 
Lockhart must have been thinking of an infeftment, when he 
stumbled on this Parliament-House periphrasis. 
The next of these Ballads from which we shall make any ex- 


tracts, is “the proclamation of King Henry.” It is the suzée of 


the tragical story of Don Pedro the ‘Cruel, ‘w ho, after being ban- 
ished from his kingdom, and replaced on his throne by the vigour 
of the English arms, under the Black Prince, at last fell by the 
dagger of his natural brother, Henry of Transtamare. The Ballad 
describes the coronation, and the grief of Pedro’s unfortunate mis- 
tress, Maria de Padilla. It is rather striking in the original, but 


we have been led to refer to it, as exemplifying that system of 


remplissage, which characterizes almost the whole of these trans- 
lations, without exception, and as a proof, that, amidst all this un- 
necessary amplification, some of the most striking ideas of the ori- 
ginal are altogether omitted. What shall we say, for instance, ot 
the taste of a translator, who gives the popular shouts with all the 
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formality of three several oyezas, ‘‘ God save King Henry—save 
the King—King Henry is their cry ;’’—and introduces a fine dra- 
matic scene between a priest and a young man, a good deal in cha- 
racter, perhaps, but of which there is nothing in the original; while 
he omits entirely the simple and expressive sentiment of the Bal- 
lad, in deseribing the treacherous calumnies of those who had been 
the humble flatterers of Pedro during his lifetime. 

“ Porque amistad y justicia 

Siempre mueren con el muerto. 
Surely, too, the flattering epithet which he bestows on poor Maria 
de Padilla might have been elegantly understood. But, in order 
to give our readers an idea of the extent of Mr. Lockhart’s liber- 
ties, we shall extract that part of his ballad which describes Pa- 
dilla’s lamentation, and then subjoin a translation of the same pas- 
sage, which pretends to no other merit than that of being executed 
nearly literally. 

. * * * >. . . * * 


But other’s tears, and other’s groans, what are they, match’d with thine. 
Maria de Padilla? thou fatal concubine! 

Because she is King Henry’s slave, the damsel weepeth sore— 

Because she’s Pedro’s widow’d love, alas! she weepeth more! 


d* 


“O Pedro! Pedro!” hear her cry—* how often did I say, 
That wicked counsel and weak trust would haste thy life away 
She stands upon the turret-top—she looks down from on high, 
Where, mantled in his bloody cloak, she sces her lover lie. 
Low lies King Pedyvo in his blood, while, bending down, ye see 
Caitiffs that trembled ere he — crouch’d at his murd’rer’s knee : 
They place the sceptre in his hand, and on his head the crown; 

And trumpets clear are blown, and bells are merry through the town. 


The sun shines bright, and the gay route with clamours rend the sky, 
** God save great Henry—save the King—King Henry !” is the cry. 
But the pale lady weeps above, with many a bitter tear: 

Whate’er he was, he was her love, and he lies slaughter’d here. 


At first, in silence, down her cheek the drops of sadness roll, 

But rage and anger come to break the sorrow of her soul ; 

‘The triumph of her haters, the gladness of their cries, 

Enkindle flames of ire and scorn within her tearful eyes. 

In her hot cheek the blood mounts high, as she stands gazing down, 
Now on proud Henry’s royal state, his robe and golden crown, 

And now upon the trampled cloak, that hides not from her view 

The slaughter’d Pedro’s marble brow, and lips of livid hue. 

With furious grief she twists her hands among her long black hairs, 
And all from off her lovely brow the blameless locks she tears; 

She tears the ringlets from her front, and scatters all the pearls 

King Pedro’s hand had planted among her raven curls. 

“ Stop, caitiff tongues!”—they heed her not—* King Pedro’s love am I" 
They heed her not—* God save the King—great Henry !” still they cry 
She rends her hair, she wrings her hands, but none to help is near. 

“ God look in vengeance on their deed, my Lord is murder’d here !” 


We fear our readers will recognise but little resemblance betwee. 
these high-sounding lines and our own brief and humble version 


> 


* For friendship and justice ever die with the dead 
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But the voice of wail was deeper, 
When her moan Padilla made ; 

Slave unto a living Monarch, 
Widow of a Monarch dead. 

“O, my Pedro! haughty bearing, 
Evil counsel, easy trust, 

Thoughts too bold, and speech too daring, 
Thus have laid thee in the dust.” 


Forth with hurried step she hied her, 
And in silent sorrow st 
By her royal lover, lying 
Rob’d in black, and bath’d in blood. 
While beside his conqu’ring brother 
Thousands throng and kneel around ; 
And the merry bells are blending 
With the music’s silver sound. 
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How the sight of other’s pleasure 
Deepens every pang woe! 

How the heart grows heavy, thinking 
On the fortune of the foe ! 


Thus, that pale and mourning lady 
Weeps, in anguish, to behold 

Pedro, cold and bloody, lying— 
Henry glitt’ring o’er with gold. ‘a 


Grasping all her blameless tresses, 
Round she strew’d her raven hair ; 
Gold, and pearls, and sparkling jewels, 
O’er her neck she scatter’d there. 


Villains!” thus she strove to utter, - 
“ Pedro lives within my breast !” : 
But the clam’rous shouts that echoed 
All around her, drown’d the rest. 





Still around her—“ Live Henriqué '” 
Was the constant cry alone ; 
And the song of joy ascended, 


The Moorish Romances, which form the next division of these 
translations, though least in number, are the most interesting in the 
The “ Bridal of Andalla,”’ is very good; and “ Zara’s 
is the best piece in the collection. 
not mentioned the source from which this last is taken, and we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that it is intended as a translation of 
even though that Ballad does contain some z 
lines about the “‘ mass,”’ and the “ marquisses.”’ 


volume. 


Ear-rings”’ 


** La nina morena,’’ 


And the pealing bells rung on. 
. . . . 


. . . 


Me Sa 


Mr. Lockhart has 


However, we 


shall not quarrel with the translator with regard to this, because, 
in this instance, (O! si sic omnia!) we think he has improved upon 


the original. 


We shall take the liberty of extending the number 


of these translations, by adding one which possesses considerable 
spirit, and which we are rather surprised to find omitted in the 


present collection : 


“ Sale la Estrella de Venus 


- 


Softly rose the star of evening— 
Soft the twilight wan’d away— 

Shadow’d by the darker mantle 
Of the dusky foe of day. 


Then ’twas, from Sidonia’s city, 
Rode a young and gallant Moor, 
Down by Xeres’ flow’ry valley, 
By the long and winding shore ;— 
There, where Guadalete wanders 
With his waters through the plain, 
And our Lady’s harbour rises 
O’er the waste and stormy main. 
Noble name, and lofty lineage, 
Nought avail to sooth despair ; 
She, his faithless Lady, leaves him ; 
(He was poor, as she was fair ;) 
Leaves her young and gallant lover— 
Leaves her father’s halls, to wed 
Wrinkled brow and craven spirit— 
Seville’s rich and proud Alcayde. 


“ Al tiempo quel el sol se pone.” 


To the silent air around him 
Thus he told his tale of pain, 
While a deep and wailing echo 
Murmur’d back the sound again 
* Cruel as the stormy waters 
Of yon dark, engulphing sea— 
Ruder than the rocky bosoms 
Of the barren mountains be~ 


“ Zayda! canst thou still bethink thee 
our loves, and yet resign 
To another Lord’s embraces, 
Charms which I have clasp’d in mine ’ 


“ Round a trunk so old and rugged 
Weave those twining arms of thine, 
And the plant thy love hath cherish’d 
Leave to wither and decline ? 
“ Six long years of love and duty 
Wilt thou cast at once away— 
Wedding thus with Abenzaydé, 
i the friend of yesterday ? 


ee. en ee 
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‘« Wilt thou choose him, rich in treasure, “ But another love’s devices 


Poor indeed in all beside ? Blazon’d be upon his shield— 
Shall the spirit’s nobler riches And another greet his captives 
By the body’s be outvied ? Home returning from the field— 
“ Allah, grant that he may hate thee— “Should’st thou hate him, grant thy pe 
Grant that thou may’st love again— Weary years may linger on— [nance 
Know the weariness of absence— Darker fate I may not wish thee, 
Prove the pangs of jealous pain— Nor a deeper malison !” 
“ And the night her balm deny thee— § Speaking thus, he came to Xeres, 
And the day no rest afford— At the dreary hour of night, 
And thy presence still be hateful, There he found the bridal palace 
In the chamber, at the board! Blazing all with festive light. 
“‘ At the banquet—in the dances, os Moors, with eager paces, 
Ne’er may he thy colours wear— Here departing, there returning, 
Nor permit thee at the window All with liv’ries gaily broider’d, 
Even to sit, and see him there— All with torches brightly burning 
**In the tourney, or the battle, In the middle path he placed him, 
Slight the tokens of thy love— As the bridegroom nearer drew, 
Wear no robe that thou hast broider’d, _In his stirrups firmly rais’d him, 
Wear no scarf thy fingers wove— Pois’d his lance, and pierced him thro 


Then arose the cry of terror— 
Then the Moor unsheath’d his sword, 
And, through all the crowd around him, 
Safely to Medina spurr’d. 

We have not left ourselves room to say much on the rest of the 
Narrative Romances, which Mr. Lockhart has classed under the 
head of Romantic. Calaynos is indifferent, and seems to be con- 
sidered as such by the Spaniards themselves.” The Admiral Gua- 
rinos is better. The translator has shown some delicacy in omit- 
ting the conclusion of the “ False Queen;” but why has he done 
things by halves? The “ [ll-married Lady”’’ is pretty fairly trans- 
lated ; but we doubt whether Mr. Lockhart is altogether beyond 
the reach of Sylvestre’s ridicule, in a stanza which we shall quote 
for his amusement: 

© bella mal maritada! 

A que manos has venido. 
Mal casada, y mal glosada 
De los Poetas tratada 
Peor que de tu marido! 

We know not where the translator found his authority for al- 
luding to the “‘ Play and prado,” as familiar diversions of the time. 
A few plays, indeed, were performed as early as the days of Al- 
phonso the Tenth; but the Theatre certainly was not a popular 
amusement for a century after the date of this Ballad. Though we 
cannot pretend to be deep in the details of Spanish housekeeping 
in the fifteenth century, we suspect, also, that the “ sheets of Hol- 
land fine”? are rather an unwarranted introduction. Certain it is, 
they are not in the original, and we think it showed little taste to 
dilate on this part of the Ballad. The last which we shall notice 
is the Count Arnaldos,” which affords another proof of that ca- 
eoéthes addendi, which besets so many translators. In this case, 
unfortunately, the additions are any thing but improvements. 
Thus, in the first stanza: 


* Sarmiento cites a common proverb—“ Esto no yale Ixs Coplas de Calaynos * 
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“Who had ever such adventure, 
Holy priest or virgin nun, 

As befel the Count Arnaldos 
At the rising of the sun.” 


On reading this stanza, one feels disposed to inquire how the 
“holy priest and virgin nun”’ came to be selected as the most ad- 
venturous of personages. But a little inspection explains the mat- 
ter. The rising of the sun required arhyme. The “ virgin nun’ 
was the first that occurred ; and Mr. Lockhart, feeling for ‘the aw k- 
wardness of her situation, kindly introduced the “ holy priest’ 
to bear her company; though not a word is said of these personages 
in the original. So, also, in the third stanza, he adds to the des- 
cription of the galley, which is sufficiently extravagant in the ori- 
ginal, the gratuitous absurdity of a burnished poop of “beater 
gold.”’ Then follows another: 

“ Heart may beat, and eye may glisten— 
Faith is strong, and Hope is free— 
But mortal eye no more may listen 
To the song that rules the sea. 


Where the original of this sounding stanza is to be found we know 
not; certain we are, that it is not written in the Chronicles of Count 
Arnaldos. But, what is worse, we can see no meaning in it what- 
ever: if any one better informed can unriddle the mystery, we 
shall clap him on the back, and call him CGEdipus. There are many 
other things in the Ballad, equally open to animadversion, but we 


really have not time to notice them. 

Mr. Lockhart has added to the Narrative Ballads a few speci- 
mens of the songs and lyrical pieces of the Cancioneros, which are, 
in general, better translated. We thought of extracting—* Ye 
mariners of Spain,” which seemed to us simple and pretty in the 
English translation; but, on turning to the Spanish, we found it 
resembled the original just as much as “ Ye mariners of England! 
We shall close our extracts with a piece which Mr. Lockhart en- 
titles Serenade, which is a tolerable imitation of Moore’s Erotics; 
adding, at the same time, a pretty literal translation of the origi- 
nal: 

* 
“ Mientras duerme mi nina.” 
Mr. Lockhart. 
While m) Lady sleepeth, 
The dark biue heaven is brizht ; 
Soft the moonbeam creepeth 

Round her bower all night. Blow light, thou balmy air, 
Thou gentle, gentle breeze, My Lady’s couch above; 

While my Lady slumbers, Blow lightly there, ye winds, and spare 
Waft lightly through the trees The slumbers of my love. 

Echoes of my numbers, 

Her dreaming ear to please. 


Should ye, breathing numbers, Let no rude blast be found 
That for her I weave— To mar her gentle sleep, 
Should ye break her slumbers, But all around a dreamy sound, 

All my soul would grieve And drowsy murmur creep. 
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O fly! thou balmy air, 
Rise on the gentle breeze, And by her couch remain ; 
And gain her lattice height, Go blend thee with her breath, and bear 
O’er yon poplar trees ; Its balm to me again ; 
But be your echoes light, But lightly go, and gently blow— 
As hum of distant bees. Blow softly as my strain. 


il the stars are glowing Blow gently—do not break 

in the gorgeous sky, The stillness of her sleep ; 

In the stream scarce flowing, I would not make my love awake, 

Mimic lustres lie. Nor raise those lids to weep. 

Blow gentle, gentle breeze, Ye winds! that, borne in happier hour, 

But bring no cloud to hide May wanton as ye will, 

Their dear resplendencies ; If round her bow’r, ye have the pow’r, 

Nor chase from Zara’s side To creep and murmur still, 

Dreams bright and pure as these. O lightly go, and gently blow, 

And let her slumber still ! 
This is really a curiosity. Out of twenty-seven lines, here are 
seventeen printed in Italics, of which not one word is to be found 
in the original; while, of course, as our readers will see, almost 
every idea in the Spanish is omitted in the translation. So much 
for book-making. 

We must now conclude our remarks on this volume, on which 
we have already said more, perhaps, than its literary importance 
warranted; certainly more than we should have done, had it not 
been ushered in with so much parade and pretension. But, com- 
ing in such a questionable shape, we could not refuse to devote 
some little time to the investigation of its claims. What the ex- 
tent of these claims is, we trust we have afforded our readers an 
opportunity of judging for themselves. Our own opinion certainly 
is, that, both in regard to poetry and accuracy, they are exceed- 
ingly moderate. The translator, we think, has abandoned fidelity 
in seeking freedom, and then neutralized the effects of this free- 
dom, by rudeness of language, and harshness of versification; so 
that he seems to us pretty much in the situation of those unlucky 
personages, who, ambitiously endeavouring to place themselves 
on two stools at once, terminate the matter by coming to the ground 
between them. We now take leave of Mr. Lockhart, in the words 
of the Archbishop of Granada,—wishing him, in his future trans. 


lations, “all possible good fortune, with a little more taste!’’ 


FROM TUE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 

Dictionnaire des Ouvrages “nonymes et Pseudonymes.—Dic- 
tionary of Works, written in French and Latin, by nony- 
mous and Fictitious /luthors. By M. Barsier. Second 
edition, enlarged. 


Tuere are few persons who have met with a volume in a library 
or book-stall, either curious in itself or interesting to him in whos¢ 
hands it has chanced to fall, and have not anxiously wished to dis 
cover the anonymous or fictitious author. Every writer is unwil] 
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ling to quote a book while he is ignorant of the name of its author, 
especially as the mention of that name would give to his writings 
an air of erudition, which at once satisfies self-love, and adds to the 
confidence and pleasure of the reader. 

This serves to show that a dictionary of this kind ought to rank 
with those historical and biographical dictionaries so much in re- 
quest, even in the most confined libraries. The Dictionary of Ano- 
nymous Authors informs us who is the author of any book we may 
wish to purchase, and by knowing that, we may find out in a good 
historical Dictionary the degree of esteem due to his morality, 
learning, or wit. 

We say nothing to bibliographers and bibliopolists, because they 
know the names of many anonymous authors, and confess that there 
are many of which they are entirely ignorant, and appreciate the 
utility of Mr. Barbier’s work. 

It has been disputed whether it is right thus to make known an 
author who wishes to remain anonymous. The late M. Millin had 
many scruples on this subject, when he wrote his Encyclopedical 
Annals, at least with respect to living authors. Certainly if an au- 
thor had confided a secret of this nature to us, we should consider 
it a great fault to reveal it; but, as most anonymous authors conceal 
their names through modesty, or for reasons of personal conveni- 
ence, it would not be necessary to impose silence on the bibliogra- 
pher with respect to a name he was made acquainted with, either 
through the indiscretion or premeditated intention of the author 
himself. 

There are, undoubtedly, some exceptions to be made, which a 
little judgment and reflection will point out; but here, as in every 
thing else, general interest is to be consulted, though it may be in- 
convenient to a few persons, for they owe this inconvenience only 
to themselves. When Mr. Barbier’s book appeared in 1806, and 
in the following years, it had great suecess and was frequently con- 
sulted. Indeed, it is now almost impossible to write upon literary 
history or bibliography in France without consulting it. A new 
edition has been long wished for, and it is now published with the 
alterations and additions which time and strict attention could sug- 
gest. A new arrangement and some particular circumstances have 
made it necessary to suppress some parts, which, perhaps, some 
yeaders may seek for in the first edition, and which will probably 
raise the price of it. But the additions and alterations are incom- 
parably the most numerous and important, so that M. Barbier has 
good reason to say, “ that he presented the public rather with a 
new work than a new edition.” 

A Dictionary of anonymous authors cannot be composed like any 
other bibliographical work. Indeed it is not always by trouble and 
inquiry that an anonymous author can be discovered. His name 
is often revealed by chance. 

M. Barbier has been thirty years in collecting and classing mate- 
rials for his work. In journals, in literary histories, in the royal 
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and national libraries, in manuscript notes made in the author’s co- 
pies or ex dono; and particularly in the catalogue ofthe Abbe 
Goujet’s library, a valuable manuscript in the possession of M. Bar- 
bier, he discovered most of the names; others have been commu- 
nicated to him by D. Chaudon, M. Bouilliot, L. Th. Herissant, M. 
Boulard, his nephew M. Barbier, and by M. Van Thol, a Dutch- 
man and son of a librarian who, for a long time, had employed 
himself in compiling a Dictionary similar to this of M. Barbier; 
the publication of which, together with the advanced age of M. Van 
Thol, induced him to give his notes to M. Barbier, who has mark- 
ed them whenever he made use of them with the initials V. T. 

The second edition, like the first, is preceded by a preliminary 
discourse, which is republished withont alteration, but with new 
notes. 

The author first treats of the nature and object of his work, and 
the cause and inconvenience of neglecting to inquire into the names 
of the authors of anonymous works in the last century; then he 
mentions the principal works upon anonymous and fictitious au- 
thors; and the necessity of a new work to facilitate their discovery; 
he afterwards enumerates the principal works he has consulted, 
and the names of those persons to whom he was indebted for valu- 
able information. This useful discourse is full of curious literary 
history. After having explained the plan and utility of M. Bar- 
bier’s work, it now remains to us to glean a few facts from his 
numerous pages, which may inspire our readers with a wish to read 
the whole, that they, as well as ourselves, may derive pleasure and 
information from it. 

The works of the Baron Holbach of Diderot, Freret, Boulanger, 
and of allof this school and coferie, have supplied M. Barbier with 
the subjects of many of his most curious articles. The history of 
the Encyclopedists would have been but very little known, with- 
out the assistance of our Bibliographer. In the article, Confessions 
du Comte de (by Duclos) there is a note in which most 
of the works of this academician are disputed; it terminates with 
the following paragraph. *“‘ He (Duclos) had kept his bed for some 
days; he was considered as one of the unbelieving philosophical 
Encyclopedists. His death is not spoken of, having nothing re- 
markable in it. ‘The short period of his sickness allowed him to 
escape from the world without noise or scandal.” 

The cum privilegio Regis, and the — of the censors, 
naturally attracted the attention of M. Barbier; particularly the 
last, whose ridiculous reputation has passed from the library to the 
salon. What Frenchman does not recollect the good censor, who, 
having read the translation of the Coran, found nothing in it con- 
trary to fa?th and good morals? Louis IV. once condescended to 
the office of censor, when Madame de Maintenon published her 
work, called L’ Esprit de [ Institute des filles de Saint Louis, 
(the ladies of St. Cyr). The royal approbation is expressed in 
these singular terms. 

Vor. UI. No. 14.— Museum y 
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‘I have read this treatise, which perfectly explains my inten- 
tions in foanding the Heuse of St. Louis, I heartily pray to God 
that the ladies may never leave it. Signed, Louis.” A privilege 
equally curious, though of a different kind, was granted to Laurent 
Etienne Rondet, son of a printer; who, at the age of seven years 
and a half, performed the office of compositor in the printing of the 
Hebrew Grammar of Nicholas Henry. 

This Dictionary also contains some political anecdotes, for what 
is there in which polities cannot be introduced? For example: a 
person named Helot, author of a book entitled Z’ Escole des filles, 
was hanged in effigy for it; copies of his book were burnt at the 
foot of the gallows, and the bookseller was condemned to a severe 
punishment. The author also mentions a young man, named Charles 
le Petit, who was caught printing impious and libertine songs. He 
was tried, and, notwithstanding powerful protection, he was read/y 
burnt at Gréve, about the year 1673. Boileau makes this tragical 
event the subject of the following lines: 


A la fin, tous ces jeux que l’atheisme éléve 
Conduisent tristement le plaisant a la Greve. 


About a century after, in 1763, the famous Wilkes published an 
Essay upon women: the English ministers, Lord Halifax and Egre- 
mont, who had some reasons to hate the author, seized the work as 
obscene, but were condemned by the English laws to pay £4000 
damages. The present laws relative to the press in France con- 
demn to long imprisonments, and heavy pecuniary penalties. 

Whimsical titles, or subjects for books are now out of fashion; at 
the time when they were a means of success, many authors distin- 
guished themselves in this way. The following are specimens of 
this species of wit. 

‘« Essay upon the natural history of some species of monks, de- 
scribed in the manner of Linnzeus; translated from the Latin, by 
John Anti-monk, (Broussnet) at Monachopolis, 1784, 8vo. 

‘** An Eulogium upon Something, dedicated to Somebody, with 
a Singing Preface (by Coguelet). Paris, 1730, in 12mo. 

‘« An Eulogium on Nothing, dedicated to Nobody, with a post- 
face; third edition, little revised, not at all corrected, and aug- 
mented with several nothings (by Cogue/et). Paris, 1730, in 12mo. 

“ An Eulogium upon Minetto Battoni, the Pope’s tom-cat, 
(Benedict IV.) in its life time, and first soprano of its little con- 
certs (by Count Rivaro). Felsonte, 1795, in small 4to. 

“« Cataracts of the Imagination, Deluge of the Scribomania, Lite- 
rary Vomitings, Encyclopedical Hemorrhage, Monster of Monsters, 
by Epimenides the Inspired, (attributed to Massagnon, son of a 
grocer at Lyons.) In the Cave of Trophonius, in the Country of 
Visions, 1779, 4 vols. in 12mo. 

** Joyous Songs, given birth to by un éne anyme onissime, (by 
Collé) new edition, with great changes, which still require to be 
changed. 1765, in 8vo. 
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** Songs which could not be printed, and which my censor ought 
not to pass over, (by Co/lé) 1784, in 12mo.” 

It would be easy to make a large collection of these books, which 
very often have nothing remarkable in them but the titles. For 
example: we had occasion to read the Cataracts of the Imagina- 
tion, and can assure our readers, that this whimsical title conceals 
only detached pieces of literature and philosophy of very moderate 
quality, and which the lowest publications would be ashamed off. 

We shall return te M. Barbier’s work when he publishes his 
other volumes. 


a 


FROM THE TECHNICAL REPOSITORY. 


Ubservations on the aecidental Intermixture of Character in 
certain Fruits. By Mr. Joun Turner, F.L.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary tothe London Horticultural Society. With Notes thereon 
by Tuomas Anprew Knicut, Esq. F.R.S. President; and 
Josepu Sasine, Esg. F.R.S. Secretary.” 


In the course of the two last seasons, several specimens of fruits 
came within my observation, in which a deviation from their true 
character was very perceptible. In remarking on the evident inter- 
mixture of colour, form, and flavour, which some of these fruits 
presented, I did not hesitate to ascribe it to the farina of one variety 
having come in contact with the flowers of another, at the moment 
when the stigmas were in a proper condition to receive it: and, on 
mentioning my opinion, I was surprised to find, that the fact of 
such intermixture producing an immediate change in the fruit, 
was generally doubted, and by many persons pronounced to be im- 
possible. This led me to inquire, whether the subject had ever be- 
fore engaged the attention of horticulturists; and, not to go farther 
back than the beginning of the last century, (though both Txeo- 
PHRAsTUs and Pirnyt seem to allude to it,) I found that the no- 
tion was entertained by Bradley, who, in his New /mprovements 
in Planting and Gardening,t after giving directions for fertili- 
zing the female flowers of the hazel with the pollen of the male, 
says,— By this knowledge we may alter the property and taste 
of any fruit, by impregnating the one with the farina of another of 
the same class; as, for example, a Codlin with a Pearmain, which 
will oceasion the Codlin, so impregnated, to last a longer time than 
usual, and be of a sharper taste: or if the winter fruit should be 
fecundated with the dust of the summer kinds, they will decay be- 
fore their usual time: and it is from this accidental coupling of the 
farina of one kind with the other, that, in an orchard where there 
is variety of apples, even the fruit gathered from the same tree dif- 
fers in its flavour and times of ripening; and, moreover, the seeds 
of those apples, so generated, being changed by that means from 


* From Vol. V. of the Society’s Transactions. 7 _ 
{| Theophrast. Hist. Plant, I. ii. c. 4.—Plinii Hist, Nat. I, xvii. c. 25. 
Second edit. p. 22. 
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their natural qualities, will produce different kinds of fruit, it they 
are sown.” 

In the Philosophical Transactions, also, for the year 1745, the 
subject is noticed by Mr. Bensamin Cook, in a Paper, Concern- 
ing the effect which the farina of the blossoms of different sorts 
of apple-trees had on the fruit of a neighbouring tree. In this 
communication, it is stated, that Mr. Coox “sent to Mr. Peter 
Co.tinson, some Russetings, changed by the farina of a next neigh- 
bour, whose name he wanted skill to know; but could only say, 
that the Russeting had acquired its face and complexion. Mr. 
Cot.inson then produced several samples of the apples: an un- 
tainted Russeting; a Russeting changed in complexion, which 
grew among a great cluster of unaltered brethren; and some apples 
of the other tree which had caused the change in the Russetings, 
and whose fruit, had, in return, received a rough coat from the 
Russetings.” 

A farther proof of such intermixture taking place, is given by 
the same writer, in the Zransactions for the year 1748, and again 
alluded to by him in those for the year 1749. 

Having thus shown that the opinion entertained is not a novel 
one, I shall proceed to mention the instances which I have ob- 
served. 

In the spring of 1819, I gave some carefully-saved melon seeds, 
of the Netted-Succado kind, to a friend near London. The young 
plants raised from these were injudiciously planted by eo 
in a frame with another larger and inferior variety. The fruits 
of the Suceado set well; but, as they swelled, they gave evident 
symptoms of having lost their true character; and, when cut, were 
found to be very worthless; arising, as I conceive, from the share 
which the inferior variety had in them. 

In the autumn of the same year, I examined on the trees in Mr. 
Brappick’s garden, at Thames Ditton, an evident mixture of cha- 
racter in a Codlin and the Ribston Pippin, in more than one indi- 
vidual, on the sides of the trees next to one another; while the 
fruit on the opposite sides were wholly untainted. The probability 
of such mixtures taking place is great in Mr. Baappick’s garden, 
— to many varieties being grafted on the same stock, and to 
the closeness with which both the espalier and standard trees are 

lanted. 
. Early in the year 1820, Mr. Brappickx sent to the Society sam- 
ples of two sorts of apples of the preceding year’s growth, which 
he had himself taken from the trees, and carefully preserved, te 
show the extraordinary sport which they had made. The two 
sorts were, the Holland Pippin, and the White Winter Calville, 
apples totally dissimilar in appeatance; they grew on low stand- 
ards, very near each other: two of the specimens, gathered from 
the sides of the trees not contiguous, retained their natural charac- 
ter perfectly well; but the White Calville gathered from the side 
of the tree next the Holland Pippin, had lost much of its own form 
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and colour, and partaken largely of those of its neighbour; while 
the Holland Pippin, taken from the side next the Calville, had be- 
come nearly a Calville in form and colour. 

In October of the same year, Mr. Brocpen showed me two 
apples, in which a no less remarkable change had taken place. The 
one was a French Crab, grown near a Ribston Pippin, the charac- 
ter of which it had taken; and the other was a Golden Pippin, 
which grew near a Russet, and in which the two varieties, though 
so wholly different, were evidently blended. 

These several instances, all coming within my observation in 
the course of two seasons, have fully satisfied me, that a change, 
both in character and quality, is frequently effected. It will be 
for the physiologist to instruct us as to the mode by which it is 
done; and, probably, a close investigation of the subject may dis- 
cover, in this proeess of nature, sufficient to account for the occa- 
sional appearance of a nectarine on the same branch with a peach: 
this, indeed, appears to me a more reasonable mode of accounting 
for such an anomaly, than any which I have yet heard suggested. 

I have noticed these few facts, for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of horticulturists to the subject; and I trust, that those 
who have leisure and opportunities will, by actual experiment, en- 
deavour to ascertain whence these occasional deviations arise. 
Such an investigation will not be useless; for if there does exist in 
fruits such a liability to change, it will at once be evident to the in- 
telligent cultivator how much care is requisite in growing melons, 
cucumbers, &c. to secure their fine characters, even without refer- 
ence to saving seed for a future crop. Such experiments will, | 
doubt not, frequently succeed, if made with care, and on large 
flowered-plants: on apples, pears, &c. it will probably be accident 
only that will give success. 


Note by the President. 


The Council of the Horticultural Society having done me the 
honour to ask my opinion upon the subject of the foregoing Paper, 
I beg leave to observe, that, not having seen the varieties of fruit 
mentioned in it, I feel much less qualified to judge, than those 
Gentlemen who had opportunities of inspecting all the cireum- 
stances. The evidence given, however, is much more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy me, most perfectly, that the variations of form and 
quality were as extensive as they are described to have been: and 
indeed I have stated, in a former communication to the Soeiety,* a 
much more extraordinary circumstance of the same kind, in which 
a branch of the Yellow Magnum Bonum Plum-tree bore red fruit, 
perfectly similar in appearance to the variety usually called the Red 
Magnum Bonum Plum. This occurred in one season only; after 
which, the branch recovered its former habits. My garden did 
not contain the variety last mentioned; but if it had, I should not 
be in the least inclined to attribute the change of colour and charac- 
ter, which occurred, to the operation of its pollen; for I haye in 


* Vol. ii, of the Transactions, p. 160. 
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some hundred instances (I can, with truth say, in some thousand 
instances) introduced the pollen of one variety of the plum, the 
pear, the apple, the cherry, the peach, the melon, and other fruits, 
into the blossoms of others, of very different and opposite habits ; 
and I have never (although I have most closely attended to the 
results) found, in any one instance, the form, colour, size, or fla- 
vour of the fruit belonging to such blossoms, in any degree 
whatever changed or affected. The fruit and seed coats, in all 
eases which have come under my inspection, are given wholly by 
the female parent; and the interior and essential parts of the seeds, 
those which constitute the future plant, are alone changed by the 
male parent, without which, I believe, these never exist. I there- 
fore conceive myself fully qualified to decide, that in the deviations 
of the fruits mentioned, from their ordinary character, the opera- 
tion of the pollen of another variety was not the disturbing cause. 


Note by the Secretary. 


There can be no doubt of the fact, that apples produced on con 
tiguous branches of trees growing near to each other do, occasion- 
ally, assume the shape and appearance of their neighbouring variety. 
The specimens described by Mr. Turner were all shown to me; 
and they bore such decidedly different characters from what pro- 
perly belonged to them, and approached so much in resemblance 
to the kinds near to which they had grown, that it was impossible 
not to admit the change to have taken place in consequence of thei: 
contiguity. The difficulty of the subject at present lies, in assign- 
ing the cause to the effect produced. 

In the alteration made in the Suceado Melon, mentioned by Mr. 
Turner, there does not appear to have been any attempt at artifi- 
eial impregnation: but there is an instance recorded in the Society’s 
Transactions*, of a change having taken place in a melon pur- 
posely impregnated by the farina of another variety, by Mr. Davip 
Awnperson, in Lord Montracu’s garden at Ditton Park. I have 
also been lately (December, 1821,) informed of a similar variation 
of external form having occurred in the last season, in the collec- 
tion of plants belonging to Mr. Grirrin at South Lambeth. A 
blossom of .2mary/llis vittata, the capsule of which is nearly glo- 
bular having been impregnated by the farina of one of those species 
of .4maryllis from South America, whose capsule has its angles 
very gibbous at the base; the hybridized capsule, when it grew 
towards maturity, assumed the shape belonging to the species 
which had furnished the impregnating pollen. These deviations 
from the usual course of nature are not, however, sufficient to esta- 
blish the position, that the change is effected by impregnation; 
whilst the long experience of the President, as stated by himself, is 
opposed to the possibility of such change. It remains, therefore, 
for us to attend to and to investigate the phenomena with pecu- 
liar eare, when they again occur, in the hope of discovering the 
real cause of the change. 

* Vol. iii. p. 31% 





FROM THE SAME. 
ON THE PRECIOUS WOODS USED FOR VENEERING, INLAYING, Ac. 


Turse woods are highly esteemed, as they frequently possess 
many valuable properties, and are used for various purposes. Many 
of them possess at once the properties of smell, colour, solidity, 
and a fineness of grain which renders them susceptible of receiving 
a beautiful polish; so that they are subservient to the purposes of 
medicine, to the perfumer and distiller, to the veneerer and in- 
layer, and to all those who work in cabinet-work and in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments. 

The merchants import, and the workmen use, many of these 
woods, without thinking of their origin, or even from what trees 
they are produced. Some are, in fact, unknown even to natural- 
ists. We will relate what we have collected, and accurately ascer~ 
tained, respecting the most important of them. ’ 

Manocany (Swietenia mahagoni, Linn)—This is distinguish- 
ed into two sorts: 1. The sa/t mahogany ; or that of which they 
make common furniture: this wood is veined, and more or less 
red. 2. Bastard mahogany, the leaves and fruit of which are 
much smaller than those of the other kind: this wood is beautifully 
veined and spotted, and is much sought after, for the finer kinds of 
furniture. The soft mahogany, and the bastard mahogany trees, 
grow fron twenty-five to thirty metres high,” and acquire a prodi- 
gious thickness; so that, in America, they make tables of one solid 
piece, large enough to dine fifteen persons; but they very rarely 
employ the second species for this purpose. The bastard or spot- 
ted mahogany, is much sought after, for beautiful furniture. Ma- 
hogany is not subject to be attacked by insects; it is nearly incor- 
ruptible; and furniture made of it has the property of not being, 
like other furniture, liable to the attacks of the cock-roach, a kind 
of insect very troublesome in hot countries. 

Acra woop, or Scented wood.—A precious wood, highly odo- 
riferous, much used in China; and employed by the perfumers. 
We do not know what tree produces this wood. 

Ators woop.—This is, of all the woods, the most rare and pre- 
cious. It comes to us from Cochin China, under the name of Ca- 
lambae. 

The calambac of India, the most odoriferous parts of which 
sell for their weight in gold, is, perhaps, a variety of the agadio- 
chum; observed by Rumphius at Amboyna. The wood of this 
latter tree is a most delicious perfume; and is thought to be the 
agallochum of the Greeks: it is produced by a small crooked, 
knotty tree, the agallocha excecaria, Linn. The knotty parts, 
particularly those near to the root, are filled with an unctuous and 
very inflammable matter; which, when strewed on burning coals, 
diffuses the delicious odour of benzoin. 


* A metre rather exceeds 3 feet 2 inches. 
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A second species of aloes wood, but which is more readily to be 
found in commerce than the preceding, is brought to us from India, 
in short pieces: it is heavy, of a reddish-brown colour mingled 
with black lines, and filled with small holes containing a reddish 
odoriferous resin. This wood, thrown upon burning coals, dif- 
fuses a most agreeable odour. It is employed in perfumery; and 
also, in some cases, in medicine. 

The cabinet-makers, or ebonists, use, for inlaying, another kind 
ef calambac, which is light, and not very resinous: it is of a 
brownish green colour, and of a bitter taste. Boxes, tooth-pick 
eases, and escritoirs, are manufactured from it: beads also are made 
ef it, which have a very strong, agreeable odour, equally pleasant 
as the agallochum, though the wood is less hard and compact. 
It is brought from Mexico in large pieces; and is also said to come 
from the islands of Timor and Solor. The tree which produces it 
is unknown: it is thought, however, to be a variety of the agal- 
lochum. 

The Eacte woop is, also, regarded as a variety of the aloes wood: 
it is of a black colour, compact, heavy; and very much resembles 
black ebony, on which account the Portuguese give it the name 
of Eagle wood. All these woods are called aloes wood, because 
they have a bitter taste, like the juice of that plant. 

AsPALATHUS woop.—This wood very much resembles the 
agallochum, or aloes wood: but it comes to us in pieces of a 
greater length. This wood is heavy, deeply furrowed on the out- 
side, of a dark-brown colour, clouded, with very dark longitudinal 
veins: the pieces detached from it are shining, and somewhat re- 
sinous: it has very little smell, even when rubbed; slightly aro- 
matic; kindles with facility, but is extinguished the instant it is 
withdrawn from the fire: it furnishes, in burning, a brown resin, 
but in a much less quantity than aloes wood. 

The aspalathus grows in Jamaica and St. Domingo; and from 
these places imported into Europe, to be employed in inlaid works. 

AniIsE woop.—So called, because it possesses the smell of anise : 
it is brought from China. 

Crrron woop, or Candle wood.—They give this appellation 
to many trees which are straight and slender like candles; such 
as different species of agaves, or dragoniers, the wood of which 
contains inflammable parts, and continues lighted for some time, 
like a flambeau. The black candle wood of the Antilles is balsa- 
mic,—the amyris elemifera. Plumier designates likewise, under 
the name of candle wood, the erithalis fruticosa, a genus of the 
order Rubiacex, which others call rose wood. The yellowish co- 
lour of this wood has caused it, in the Antilles, to be called citron 
wood, or yellow wood ; and, from the odour of its flowers, it has 
been named, in some places, the jessamin wood. It is compact, 
heavy, and resinous; and to the beauty of its colour unites an 
odour, approaching to that of the citron: it is proper for various 
kinds of inlaying. When it has been polished, and exposed for 
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some time to the action of the air, it resembles well-polished co- 
coa. According to Plumier, these two kinds of resinous trees are 
split into slips or laths, which they use, either alone or bound to- 
gether, to light them during the night. 

CoraL woop.—This is produced from the erythrina corallo- 
dendron, Linn.; the flowers of which have the colour of the finest 
coral. This tree rises to the height of three or four metres; and 
is a native of South America; but it is also cultivated in India and 
China, on aceount of the beauty of its flowers. This wood is also 
called the immortal wood, not on account of its durability, but 
because the trees producing it multiply so surprisingly: it is light, 
tender, and whitish; and used to make charcoal for gunpowder. 

There are other species of coral wood which are more or less 
red, and heavy: their origin is uncertain ;—they are brought most- 
ly from the Antilles, and are frequently confounded with the red 
sandal wood. 

Exsony.—This wood is of such great importance in the arts, that 
we shall hereafter devote an entire Article to it. 

VioLtet woop.—This is a wood which the Dutch import from 
their South-American colonies, in large pieces. It has a fine and 
agreeable odour, and is of a violet colour, enriched with veins. 
This wood is held in the greatest estimation, when its veins cross 
in all directions, and their colours are most vivid. As its grain is 
close, it is capable of receiving a fine polish: and is used by the 
turner, the inlayer, and the ebonist, and is much sought after in 
the arts. It is also used by the makers of violin-bows. 

The Dutch also import another species, proper for inlaying, 
having a red colour approaching to violet; but this kind must not 
be confounded with the preceding, as it soon fades, and is subject 
to crack, unless varnished and polished from time to time. 

Rose woop.—This wood is well known, and much used in 
making furniture. The colour and odour of this wood resemble 
the flower after which it is named; and the fine polish it is suscep- 
tible of also makes it in great request: large quantities are con- 
sequently imported. We were long in absolute ignorance of the 
country from whence it was brought, and of the tree which pro- 
duced it; but at length it has been ascertained, by Francis Mas- 
son, that it is brought from the Canaries, and conjectured to be a 
species of convolvulus. 

The Levant also furnishes another rose wood, the origin of 
which is unknown. The Dutch extract, by distillation, from rose 
wood, a very pungent oil, which may be substituted for the es- 
sential oil of roses, in certain preparations. The perfumers like- 
wise make use of this wood, on account of its fragrance. 

St. Lucie woop.—The colour and odour of this wood renders 
it equally valuable. We presume that it was originally brought 
from the island after which it is named. We have, however, in 
France, a complete substitute for it, which is produced from a very 

Vor. II. No. 14.—Museum. Z, 
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common tree, growing naturally all over this country, and winch 
is also cultivated in pleasure-grounds; it is the maha/led, a species 
ef cherry-tree, which Linneus describes under the name of Pru- 
nus mahaleb. The inhabitants of the village of St. Lucie, in 
Lorraine, where this tree grows abundantly, submit it to a prepa- 
ration, which consists in burying it in the earth, for the purpose 
of improving its qualities; they afterwards manufacture it, in the 
lathe,*into a variety of small articles, such as tuoth-pick-cases, &c. 
This wood is of a reddish grey colour; it is hard and of a moderate 
weight; and has a very agreeable odour, which time improves. 

Satin woop.—This wood, which is the produce of a fine tree 
that grows in the Antilles, is employed with advantage in inlay- 
ing and veneering; when polished, it presents nearly the reflec- 
tion of satin. It appears that it is the same, or at least a variety 
of the Iron wood, or Marble wood. 

The name of the European Satin wood is sometimes given to 
the plum tree; the wood of which, when it is prepared, somewhat 
resembles that of America. 

Green woop.—Thus named, on account of its colour: it is the 
same wood which iscommonly known by the name of Green ebony, 
or the Ebony of the Antilles. Its colour, and the fine polish of 
which it is susceptible, render it valuable. It is produced from 
the Jacaranda of Brazil; is a hard wood, marbled, and fit for the 
use of the inlayers. It greatly resembles the hornbeam; and its 
colour is a dark green, mixed sometimes with veins or yellow 
spots: it may be polished like ebony; and blackens so well by 
time, that the ebonists frequently make it pass for real ebony 
Some dyers use it for dying a lively green colour. This wood, 
when of a good quality, must be close grained, well veined, and 
of a high colour. 


SPANISH PATRIOT’S SONG. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 


How rings each sparkling Spanish brand, Shall yonder rag, the Bourbon’s flag, 
There's music in its rattle, White emblem of his liver, s 





And gay as for a saraband 
We gird us for the battle. 
ollow, follow, 
To the glorious revelry, 
Where the sabres bristle, 
And the death-shots whistle. 


Of rights for which our swords outspring, 
Shall Angouléme bereave us? 
We've pluck’d a bird of nobler wing— 
The eagle could not brave us. 
Follow, follow, 
Shake the Spanish blade and sing, 
France shal} ne’er enslave us, 
Tyrants sball not brave us. 


In Spain the proud, b@Freedom’s shroud?’ 
Oh never, never, never! 
Follow, follow, 
Follow to the fight, and sing 
Liberty for ever, 
Ever, ever, ever. 


Thrice welcome hero of the hilt ' 
We laugh to see his standard : 
Here let his miscreant blood be spilt, 
Where braver men’s was squander’! 
Follow, follow, 
If the laurel’d tricolor 


Durst not overfiaunt * 
Shall yon lily daynt us! 
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No, ere they quell our valour’s veins, 
They'll upward to their fountains 
Turn back the rivers on our plains, 
And trample flat our mountains. 
Follow, follow, 
Shake the Spanish blade, and sing 
France shall ne’er enslave us, 
Tyrants shall not bravt us. [New Month. Maz. 


—— 


GREEK SONG.—THE SHADE OF THESEUS. 


Know ye not when our dead But it smote without a clash, 
From sleep to battle sprung? The stroke was heard by none! 
When the Persian charger’s tread His voice was not of those 
On their covering greensward rung.* Lays ane ~ rolling blast, 
And his steps fell hush’d hke snows-~ 
When banners caught the breeze, n ; 
When helms in ght ght shone, Twas the shade of Theseus pass’d! 
When masts were on the seas, When banners caught the breeze, 
And spears on Marathon. When helms in sunlight shone, 
When masts were on the seas, 


There was one, a leader crown’d, And spears on Marathon. 


And arm’d for Greece that day, 
But the falchions made no sound Far-sweeping through the foe, 
On his gleaming war-array. With a fiery charge he bore, 
In the battle’s front he stood, And the Mede left many a bow 
With his tall and shadowy crest, On the sounding ocean-shore. 
But the arrows drew no blood, And the dashing waves grew red, 
Though their path was through his _—And the sails were crowded fast, 
breast. When the sons of Asia fled, 


When banners caught the breeze, As the shade of Theseus pess'd! 
When helms in sunlight shone, When banners caught the breeze, 
When masts were on the seas, When helms in sunlight shone, 


And spears on Marathon. When masts were on the se 

And spears on Matathon. 

His sword was seen to flash ( 1bid. 
Where the boldest deeds were done, 


—_—_ 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
THE TAVERN. 


«“ Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Whate’er its changes may have been, 
May sigh to think that he has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” Gay. 


“ Brest as the immortal Gods is he,”’ the youth, who, without 
the effort of using his own limbs, protected from the earth beneath 
and the skies above, is rapidly whirled in a close carriage to the 
ever open and hospitable door of a tavern. Before the foot- 
than or coachman can descend, for the jaunty swing of the private 
chariot or the rattling jolt of a hackney-coach aré welcomed with 
equal deference, half a dozen waiters rush froni the house, the 


* See the tradition mentioned in Plutarch’s Life of Theeare 
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steps are lowered with all the celerity that is consistent with the 
prevention of noise, elbows are respectfully tendered to the de- 
scending visitant, a bowing procession ushers him into the spacious 
illuminated refectory, and the lady at the bar bows to him as he 
passes with a smile, that, while it preserves the dignity due to her 
presiding station, seems to say—*‘ Thrice welcome to all that my 
house contains!—the longer you stay, the more you revel, the 
greater your waste and devastation, the more acceptable will be 
your august presence.”” Hers are not the complimentary hyperboles 
of the Persian, who goes to the outskirts of the city and exclaims 
to every traveller—* Deign to accept of Shiraz and all its depen- 
dencies!’’—No; her heart does not belie her looks; were she in 
Madame de Genlis’s Palace of Truth, she would not alter a phrase, 
nor unbend a single smile. Amid a world of deceit, her benign 
looks are bent upon her new inmate with an absolute integrity of 
sincerity; nor are her numerous servants less cordial, emulous, 
and reverent. Is it winter, the guest’s great coat and hat are taken 
from him, and cautiously suspended; one excites the fire into a 
cheerful and blazing recognition of his presence, while another 
spreads a skreen before the door, that “ the airs of heaven may not 
visit him too roughly.”’ Is it summer, the blinds are pulled down 
that he may be sheltered from the sun, and the window thrown 
open that he may be fanned by the cooling breezes, while a paper 
is placed before him containing the very latest news from each 
extremity of the earth, to prepare which for his morning perusal, 
many fellow-creatures of great technical skill, and some of intcl- 
lectual eminence, have been sleepless all night. By the side of 
this record submitting the events of the wide world to his perusal, 
is placed the bill of fare, tendering the productions of the universe 
to his palate. The four elements, the four seasons, the four quar- 
ters of the earth are ransacked and laid under contribution for his 
instant gratification. The wishes of Cinderella, however wild and 
extravagant, were not more promptly realized; the cap of Fortu- 
natus and the wand of Harlequin are less magical than his enchant- 
ed finger. He points, and the depths of the sea yield him up their 
tenants; the air surrenders its feathered rarities; earth pours out 
its cornucopia at his feet; and fire, like a ministering spirit, waits 
to receive his orders for their concoction. Mankind seems to be 
at his disposal not less than the animal and vegetable world. How 

many weary months have the crew of an East Indiaman been shut 
out from the sight of land, how many storms have they encounter- 
ed, to bring home that pickle of which he swallows a mouthful, not 

to gratify but promote hunger, that he may devour some production 

imported at equal cost from another hemisphere. Lives, more valua- 

ble perhaps than his own, may have been sacrificed to pamper his 

appetite. Some fisherman’s boat may have perished in the night- 

storm before that turbot was torn from the raging billows; the 

poacher may now lie mangled or dead who stole that pheasant from 

the preserve; and the glass he is lifting to his lips may be blush- 
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ing with the blood of the smuggler. Those who do not die for 
him seem to live for him: from the snow-covered hunter of the 
North to the sun-burnt vintager of the South, all offer up to him 
the sacrifice of their toils and dangers. 

Nor is it only in this remote worship that he is undergoing a 
living apotheosis. The waiters bow down before him: “ presens 
habebitur divus’—a present Deity the walls resound; and even 
the subterranean cooks, scullions, and kitchen-maids, though they 
do not chaunt hymns with their lips, enact them with their hands; 
they talk with their fingers and digitate quotations from Shak- 
speare—* Laud we the gods, and let our crooked smoke climb te 
their nostrils.” 

How delightful the contrast of all this heartfelt homage,-—this 
perfect and spotless candour of hospitality, with the hollow, sordid, 
and treacherous professions of the world, the lip-love of rivals, the 
warm words and cold looks of pretended friends; the Judas-like 
salutations of those who contract their hearts while they extend 
their arms; the falsehood of relations, who, while they wish us 
many happy new years, are secretly pining for our death; the du- 
plicity of acquaintance, who are delighted to see us, and wish us 
at the devil; the forbidding looks of the wife if we go uninvited 
to a dinner; the broad hints of the husband if we protract our visit 
beyond the stipulated day; and the scowl of ihe servants whereso- 
ever and whensoever we are doomed to accept of their bad offices. 
Enthroned in a tavern-chair, we seem to have dominion over 
mind as well as matter; to command the hearts as well as the hands 
of our species: thus uniting the charities and affections that delight 
the soul, with all the luxuries and gratifications that can recreate 
the sense. 

And who is the happy individual whose presence commands this 
species of instant adoration from all things animate and inanimate? 
Is it the prodigal son, for whose unexpected return hecatombs of 
fatted calves are to be slain? Is it some benefactor of his race, some 
patriot or hero, some grandee or sovereign of the country? Far 
from it. Any obscure or absolutely unknown individual may en- 
joy this temporary deification if he have but a few thin circular 
pieces of metal in his pocket. I question whether the advantages ot 
the social system are ever concentrated into a more striking point of 
illustration; or the supremacy, the omnipotence of gold ever more 
undeniably manifested, than in this accumulation of power, by 
which the whole range of nature, with all its varieties and enjoy- 
ments, is converged into the narrow space of one room and one 
hour, and placed at the absolute disposal of the humblest indivi 
dual in society. 

So much homage and luxury, alike flattering to the spirit and 
the sense, form a dangerous possession to those who are not habitu- 
ated to their enjoyment. A gentleman, in the enlarged sense of 
that word, will have comprehension enough of intellect to distin- 
guish between the substance and the accidents of human nature 
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he will know to what fortuitous circumstances his own elevation is 
attributable; and will never for a moment forget that a general 
urbanity and courteousness are the distinctive attributes of his cha- 
racter. There is an autocratical gentleman of a very different de- 
scription, whose patent is in his pocket, and who, as if conscious 
ef his total want of all other claims to respect, seems determined 
to evince that he possesses all the wealth that can be typified by 
arrogance and coarseness. As he swaggers into the room, making 
the floor resound with his iron heels, he stares at the company with 
an air that seems to be shaking his purse in their faces. The brass 
in his own is Corinthian; it is a mixture of other metals in which 
gold seems to predominate, and the precious compound actually 
appears to exude from every pore of his body. Swelling with self- 
importance, he gives the bell a violent pull, summons attention 
with a loud authoritative voice, puffs out the breath from his in- 
flated cheeks, and might almost burst with the tumour of conse- 
quence had he not the waiter on whom to vent the superflux of 
his humours. As to the guid pro quo, or any system of equiva- 
lents, reducing the relation between himself and the landlord to 
one of simple barter or exchange, he understands it not. He is 
lavishing his money of his own free will and bounty, and has surely 
a right to take out the full value in insolence. Nothing is so gen- 
teel as fastidiousness; he abuses every thing, pretends to be poison- 
ed with the viands, turns up his nose at the wines, wonders where 
the devil such trash was brewed, and thinks to obtain credit for a 
familiarity with more exalted modes of life by undervaluing the 
miserable luxuries of a tavern, although an inference diametrically 
opposite would certainly be much nearer to the truth. In addressing 
the waiter his tone varies from downright brutality to a mock and 
supercilious civility ; though he is generally most delighted when 
he turns him into ridicule, and converts him into a butt for the ex- 
ercise of his clumsy wit. 

The object of his horseplay and rude raillery is himself not un- 
worthy observation. As the butcher generally becomes fat and 
florid by inhaling the odours of raw flesh in the open air, the waitet 
commonly exhibits a stunted growth and sodden complexion from 
battening on the steam of dressed victuals in a close coffee-room. 
Not unfrequently his shin bone assumes that projecting curve which 
a medical friend of mine terms the 7ibi-a Londinensis ; his sallow 
face expresses shrewdness, selfishness, and a fawning imperturbable 
submission to every indignity. Aware of the necessity for some 
indisputable distinction between himself and such gentlemen as we 
have been describing, the rogue, with a sly satire, scrupulously 
condemns his legs to white cotton stockings, and is conscientious 
not to appear without a napkin beneath his arm. The difference is 


merely external; his is indeed the “ meanness that soars and pride 
that licks the dust,”’ but it has the same source as the haughty vul- 


garity of his insulter. He looks to the final shilling or -crown, 
although it will be east to him with an air that converts generosity 
tself into an offence. That is Ais pride of purse; and I know not 
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which is the most revolting, the arrogant or the abject manifesta- 
tion of the same feeling. 

‘“‘ They order these things better in France,’ and the interior 
economy and regulation of our taverns might, in many respects, be 
bettered by an imitation of our Gallic neighbours. No Parisian 
enters their public dining-rooms without taking off his hat, and 
bowing to the presiding deity of the bar. Taking his place in 
silence, and perusing the closely-printed folio Carte with a pene- 
tration proportioned to its bewildering diversity, he finally makes 
his selection, writes down the articles of his choice, and even the 
quantity of each, so as to prevent all mistake, upon slips of paper 
deposited on every table for that purpose, hands the record to an 
attendant, and betakes himself patiently to a newspaper until his 
orders appear before him in all their smoking and edible reality. 
There is rarely any calling of the waiter, and there are no bells to 
ring, the number and activity of the attendants generally rendering 
both processes unnecessary. If occasionally absent, the edge of a 
knife tapped against a wine-glass forms a fairy bell quite sufficient 
to summon them to their posts, although I could never divine by 
what auricular sympathy they recognise the chime of every tables 
Shortly after dinner the guests call for coffee, and betake themselves, 
with a valedictory bow, to their own avocations or the theatres in 
winter, to a promenade or a chair in some of the public gardens if 
it be summer. Ladies of the first respectability are habitual diners 
at the restaurateurs, contributing, as might be expected, to the per- 
fect decorum of the assemblage, and even (as might not be expect- 
ed) to its silence. Surely some of these coffee-house amenities 
might be beneficially imported, especially the temperance, in a 
country where wine, instead of six or eight shillings, costs exactly 
that number of pence per bottle. I recommend to my countrymen 
that this “‘ be in their flowing cups freshly remembered.” 

In the manners of France one may visibly trace the effects of the 
Revolution, which, by depressing the upper and elevating the lower 
classes, has approximated and ameliorated both, rendering the for- 
mer less arrogant and the latter more independent. Aristocracy 
of wealth and pride of purse are now pretty much confined te Eng- 
land; although our brethren of America are understood to be rival- 
ling us more successfully than could have been expected from Re- 
publicans. On the Continent we render ourselves frequently 
ridiculous, and sometimes odious, by our arrogant conduct to infe- 
riors; while few of our natives return to their own country without 
inveighing against the familiarity of foreign servants, and the inso- 
lence of the lower classes. How scandalous, how impious of the 
French, and Germans, and Italians, not to bow the knee to every 
golden calf that is worshipped in England! If instead of their 
stars at the India House, thousands in the Consols, these mal- 
treated tourists were to be measured by their vea/ worth, they 
would besafe from all imputation of Aautewr towards their inferiors, 
pn might travel over the whole world without being able to 

nd any. 
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ITALY TO SPAIN. 


For Spain! that crush’d the infidel 
Beneath her mountain war, 

And bade his crescent wane in blood, 
And broke his scimitar: 


That in her fearless strength stood up, 
On Saragossa’s wal 

Fhe hour that shall be kept for aye 
In freedom’s festivals : 

Now draw your sword again! and cast 
The scabbard far away, 

And naked bear the blade in hand, 
As naked as the day: 

Naked as the right it guards, 
Or as the wrong it braves; 

As the hearts of true freemen, 
Or as the heads of slaves! 


Stand close, stand close, and fear them 
Remember where you stand— {[not! 
Upon the ‘vantage of your cause, 
Upon your native land! 
Remember what you stand for there, 
That it may still be free— 
For all it is, for all it was, 
And all it yet should be. 


For all it clothes in bliss and bloom 
Unto your hearts and eyes; 

The smiles and tears, the hopes and fears, 
It shades and sanctifies ; 


For home and hearth, and children’s love. 
For renovated mind, 

For Nature, Truth, Humanity, 
For Spain, and all mankind! 

And oh! for me, the trampled one! 
Creation’s pride and scorn; 

Among the nations of the earth 
Most fallen and forlorn. 

A slave beneath my own blue skies, 
My glorious past all furl’d, 

The love and laugh, the grace and shame. 
And pity of the world. 

For me, for me! I raise myself 
Within my summer bowers— 

Alas! through wrong and slavery, 
I have my couch of flowers. 

I raise myself, and look to you, 
As mariners to the morn, 

When first it comes o’er cloud and wreck 
And they are tempest-worn. 


Strike—smite ! and though I can but give 
My prayers and curses now, 

Be victor !—and I yet may wear, 
Resumed, my classic bough. 


— 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 


-tnecdotes af the Spanish and Portuguese Revolutions, by 
Count Peccuio, with an Introduction and Notes, by Ev- 
warD Braquiere, Esq. 8vyo. pp. 197. London, 1823. 

We derived so much amusement as well as information from Mr. 
Blaquiere’s former work on the Spanish Revolution, that we are 
glad to meet him again in print, although, in-the present instance, 
he has descended from the elevation of an original writer, and ap- 
pears before us in a more humble character of an Editor, supplying 
only an Introduction and a few notes to the work he edits. Mr. 
Blaquiere, in his prefatory observations to the Letters of Count 
Pecchio, displays very enlarged views, and a liberality of senti- 
ment which can be only founded upon extensive information, ac- 
quired and digested by a fine capacity for generalising his ideas. 
Mr. Blaquiere has considerable originality of thought, and his sen- 
timents and opinions appear to us to be invariably established upon 
unprejudiced investigation, and they bear the stamp of what may 
be called the sound good sense of life; we mean of that power of 
intellect which detects sophistry, and, penetrating the false and 
fictitious associations of society, sees things in their real nature, and 
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an their relation to truth. Such qualities of intellect redound much 
more to this gentleman’s honour, when we consider him as a mem- 
ber of a profession affording not much of excitement, and still less 
of opportunity, for the acquisition of literature; a profession which 
rears its members in the trammels of prejudices that few have 
vigour of intellect sufficient to dissipate. It is now about a half 
century since the profound and eloquent Junius animadverted upon 
the narrow prejudices, which usually distinguished those who 
were brought up to the naval or military service, observing that 
‘there was something so mean in the education of an officer,”’ that 
liberal principles were scarcely to be expected from him. This 
observation, if true in the time of Junius, must be applied with 
much less latitude in our own times; for the officer now considers 
it essential to superadd to his professional acquirements the know- 
ledge of the scholar, and the liberal sentiments of a gentleman: 
he sees the necessity of keeping pace with the improved spirit of 
the age, and considers the principle of mechanical obedience con-, 
fined solely to his professional duty; that performed, he m 

into the citizen, and is animated by that love of liberty which i 
ever been the ornament and glory of the English character. Science 
and literature are now happily diffused through the camp of the 
soldier and the cabins of the man of war; and we believe that the 
barrack-room and the cabin are often scenes of deeper study than 
the academy or the college. 

Count Peechio is a Piedmontese nobleman, and one of those 
patriots and philanthropists who witnessed with sorrow the state 
of degradation to which his country had been reduced by imperfect 
institutions, a corrupt court, and an imbecile monarch. In a 
country justly boasting its climate and soil, and its various capabili- 
ties for manufactures and commerce, he beheld man slothful and 
vicious, arts degenerating to effeminacy, literature neglected, and 
science unknown. Agriculture was in its lowest condition, the 
rudeness of the manufactures bespoke a state of barbarism, com- 
merce was restricted by arbitrary impositions; and whilst the pri- 
vileged orders were lost in Juxurious affluence, the poor were sunk 
in idleness and squalid misery. To add to this unfortunate state 
of his country, religious bigotry, with all its hateful ions, was 
producing its mischievous effects; and whilst the English, the 
French, and the American had, within the last century, derived in- 
numerable advantages from their progress in civil, political and re- 
ligious freedom, the unfortunate Italians were at best but stationary, 
or retrograde at least by comparison. Count Pecchio joined those 
enlightened patriots who wished to regenerate his country, by one 
of those effectual but bloodless revolutions of which Spain and Por- 
tugal had afforded such happy examples. Unfortunately for human 
happiness the bayonets of Austria succeeded in suppressing the 
rising spirit of the Piedmontese, and in establishing the tyranny of 
the Court of Turin. Count Pecchio, with about 600 persons, com- 
prising all that was wise and virtuous in the country, was obliged 
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to exile himself in order to escape the fate that attends the righteous, 
but unsuccessful cause. We cannot, in this crisis of Count Pecchio’s 
fate, refrain from quoting the impassioned lines of one of the mos! 
eloquent of all poets, Mr. Moore. 
1 Rebellion, foul dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause which tongue or sword 
Of patriot ever lost or gained; 
Full many a spirit, born to bliss, 
Has sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s—an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame. 

Enemies as we are to revolution and even to innovations that are 
not founded upon necessity, and that are not guided by moderation, 
we cannot but give our cordial approbation to men, who, like Count 
Pecchio, rise above the scenes of their education and habits, and 
sacrifice the favours of courts and the gifts of fortune in noble 
efforts to rescue their country from the withering effects of des- 
potism and antiquated institutions. The Count effects his escape 
from Genoa with the design of seeking an asylum in Switzerland, 
but circumstances enable him to travel into Spain as a companion 
to the Spanish Ambassador, Bardaxi; and to this accidental direc- 
tion of the Count’s flight we are indebted for the volume of letters 
now before us, and which contains much information relative to 
Spanish affairs. 

We are not able to give Count Pecchio any very high degree of 
praise for extent of knowledge, for profundity of thought, or for 
sagacity of remark; bat he is an attentive observer of the passing 
scene, and relates what he sees with much vivacity and good hu- 
mour. His views are always accurate, his opinions are sound, and 
his sentiments are decidedly such as every enlightened person must 
find pleasure in applauding. A writer, unless he be of the first 
order of merit, can seldom be fairly estimated by foreigners. 
Every nation has its mode of thought as well as of expression. 
The minute arrangements and subtle classifications of German au- 
thors are ridiculous to the French; the florid and declamatory style 
of French composition is meritricious to English taste; whilst the 
simple beauties of some of our classic authors are frigid and unat- 
tractive to our Gallic neighbours. Thus, a vast number of Count 
Pecchio’s observations, which we are persuaded would appear at- 
tractive to his countrymen, are jejune and trifling to us, who, in 
our more sombre clime, are accustomed to severer thought, and to 
expunge those reflections which are not the result of greater care 
and depth of inquiry. Many of Count Pecchio’s similes, for the 
same reason, are rather trifling to English readers. The compari- 
son of the monster, despotism, to Polyphemus, and the likening of 
the sweet smelling shores of Italy to Sirens, are to us far-fetched, 
and ridiculous conceits rather than similes worthy of the press. 

The Count’s first letter is dated Irun, in May, 1821, and from 
thence he travels to Madrid via Burgos, and afterwards leaving that 
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capital for Cadiz and Lisbon, returns to Madrid, from which city his 
last letter is dated in August, 1822. The author gives us a statement 
of the extreme familiarity existing between the grandees of Spain and 
their inferiors: this is certainly very contradictory to the notions 
entertained in England of the haughtiness of the Spanish character ; 
but we cannot agree with Count Pecchio that such familiarity is any 
proof of liberty or of liberality of opinions in the Peninsula; for 
the fact is, that in despotic countries, the relation between the poor 
and the rich is always on the extreme of familiarity or of oppression. 
The liberties taken by a West Indian slave with his master are 
incredible to an Englishman; such liberties are allowed because the 
master can at any time enforce the transition from familiarity to 
obedience by the application of the lash, whilst in free countries 
the respect of the lower for the higher orders of society can be ob- 
tained or preserved only by propriety and consistency of demean- 
our. The Count dwells upon the simplicity of the habits of the 
Spanish peasant, his extreme abstinence, his self-denial, and his 
almost entire destitution of furniture, of clothing, and of every 
object of accommodation; and from this he argues that war can 
bring no privation to the Spaniard, and that he is therefore in- 
vulnerable. We doubt if this inference is consistent with any 
sound theory, or that it can be supported by a reference to his- 
torical facts. There are causes of enthusiasm and of temporary 
excitement, which may render a people invulnerable without apy 
reference to their poverty or luxury, but such cases are anoma- 
lous to general principle; and we believe it may be laid down as a 
maxim that countries are defensible in proportion to the value of the 
objects to be defended; or that, ceteris paribus, a rich country is 
always more capable of defending itself than a poor onee A rich 
country implies a larger population, and that state of agriculture, 
with a general use of machinery, which enables a few to support 
the many; and disengaging a great portion from the necessity of 
labour, supplies the means of a more numerous army. In a rich 
country, science, that great source of strength, is always carried 
to a higher degree of excellence, and is more generally diffused 
than in a poor one; and, finally, it may be taken as a general law 
of our nature, that man is disposed to defend, in proportion to the 
value of the object to be defended. In writing thus, it must be 
clearly understood that we allude to that natural state of luxury 
which is the necessary consequence of industry, of equal laws, 
and of a wise and pure Government. There is another state of 
luxury which is confined solely to the upper classes, and is sup- 
ported by the Government, extorting from the poor in order to 

mper the privileged orders. This state of luxury exists more or 
oa under all despotic Governments; and has invariably been car- 
ried to its climax in the southern countries of Asia, and, we fear 
we may add, in the southern peninsula of Europe. We need not 
say that sueh a state of unnatural luxury invariably implies every 
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ies of national weakness and degeneracy. In no country im 
the world perhaps were the comforts of life so generally diffused as 
amongst the people of North America; and we doubt if the desti- 
tute and needy Spaniard will be found to fight so well, to endure 
so much, or to persevere so long against his present invaders, as 
the citizens of America, in the war of their revolution, did against 
the attempted oppression of Great Britain. 

Having thus, with candour, argued against what we conceive to 
be two great errors in Count Pecchio’s views of Society, we may 
be allowed to indulge in the more pleasing duty of praising the 
— accuracy of his conceptions, and of expatiating upon the 

und of information and of amusement which his work has afforded 
us. The Count is remarkably impartial in his opinions, and judges 
of actions by their real nature rather than by their relation to the 
passing scene, or to temporary convenience; thus, with all his at- 
tachment to Spain and Portugal, he very justly exposes their want 
of principle and consistency in their endeavouring to impose upon 
the South Americans those very doctrines, against the imposition 
of which, upon themselves by the French, they are now ready to 
appeal to the sword. The Count’s letters, both directly and indi- 
rectly, afford the most indisputable corroboration of the mass of evi- 
dence we have had of the dreadful corruption of the old Spanish 
Government, of the revolting vices of the King, and of the dire ef- 
fects which these have had upon the prosperity and happiness of the 
people at large. In the Hall of the Cortes, allegorical and antique 
statuary have given place to tablets and devices commemorating 
the patriots of the revolution; the members appear in their ordinary 
costume, and, avoiding the French example, they follow ours of 
speaking extemporary, and from any part of the hall, instead of 
from a rostrum, Great decorum and politeness appear to be ob- 
served in the debates; about one-third of the Cortes is composed of 
priests, and the close of every sentence of a speech is accompanied 
by the speaker making the sign of the cross. In letter the sixth the 
Count gives us a short sketeh of Ballasteros, in which we recognise 
the pride, the prejudice, the lofty honour, and all the other features 
of the Spanish character. In the next letter we have a circumstan- 
tial account of the manner in which Quiroga and Riego effected 
the revolution. We lament to see that the old leaven of religious 
intolerance still exists amongst the Spaniards; but we can hardly 
be surprised at this when we reflect how very little of the true and 
extensive spirit of religious toleration exists even in our own coun- 
try, and that in some of our dominions we are, perhaps, as intole- 
rant as any people on earth. The work gives us a summary of the 
various causes which are favourable, as well as the many that are 
unfavourable, to the ultimate success of Spain in her present strug- 

le for freedom; and we are happy to see the preponderance consi- 
derably in favour of the former. 

In closing this amusing and instructive work, we cannot but sus- 
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pect that there is some principle of slavery and of passive obedience 
inherent in the very nature of man. We here see one of the fines! 
portions of the earth kept by religious and political tyranny in a 
state that would almost mar every object of social aggregation. 
Idleness, poverty, and vice, afflicting the poor, whilst the rich are 
degraded by meanness and ignorance; and yet when a few noble 
spirits have rescued their country from bondage, and broken the 
odious chains of slavery, we find nearly one-half of the clergy and 
nobles anxious to crouch once more beneath the yoke, and plunging 
their country in a civil war purely to prevent her enjoying the 
blessings of freedom. But God giveth not the battle to the strong; 
and we trust that the righteous cause of the Spaniard will prevail! 
over the unhallowed efforts of the Gaul. 


THE FLOWER THAT FEELS NOT SPRING. 


From the prisons dark of the circling bark 
The leaves of tenderest green are glancing, 
They gambol on high in the bright blue sky, 
Fondly with Spring’s young Zephyrs dancing, 
While music and joy co jubilee gush 
From the lark and linnet, the blackbird and thrus! 


The butterfly springs on its new-wove wings, 
The dormouse starts from his wintry sleeping ; 
The flowers of earth find a second birth, 
To light and life from the darkness leaping ; 
The roses and tulips will soon resume 
Their youth’s first perfume and primitive bloom 


What renders me sad when all nature glad 
The heart of each living creature cheers? 
I laid in the bosom of a blossom, 
And water’d its bed with a father’s tears, 
But the grave has no Spring, and I still deplore 
That the flow'ret I planted comes up no more! 


That eye whose soft blue of the firmament’s hue 
Express’d all holy and heavenly ee 
Those ringlets bright which scatter’d a light 
Such as angels e from their sunny wings,— 
That cheek in whose freshness my heart had trust— 
All—all have perish’d—my daughter is dust !— 


Yet the blaze sublime of thy virtue’s prime, 
Still gilds my tears and a balm supplies, 
As the matin ray of the god of day 
Brightens the dew which at last it dries :— 
Yes, Fanny, I cannot regret thy clay, 
When I think where thy spirit has wing’d its way 


So wither we all—so flourish and fall, 

Like the flowers and weeds that in church-yards wave 
Our leaves we spread over dead, 

And blossom and bloom with our root in the grave 
Springing from earth into earth we are thrust, 
Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust’ 
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if death’s worst smart is to feel that we part 

From those whom we love and shall see no more, 
It softens his sting to know that we wing 

Our flight to the friends who have gone before, 
And the grave is a boon and a blessing to me, 

If it waft me, O Fanny, my daughter, to thee ! 


—>_ 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CLASSICS AND ROMANTICS. 


Since the celebrated dispute of Perrault no subject has been dis- 
cussed with more earnestness among the French literati, than that 
at present pending in respect to the relative merits of the classic 
and romantic schools, or to be more explicit, respecting the supe- 
riority of the style of the age of Louis XIV. which has been de- 
nominated the ‘‘ Classic School’’ on the one hand; and the follow- 
ers of a free national style, unshackled by the laws of the ancients, 
en the other, distinguished by the appellation of “‘ Romantic.” In 
this war of words the combatants have called to their aid every 
auxiliary power, and it may not be amiss to give the reader an idea 
of a contest which will, in the end, produce an important change 
for the better in the literature of the nation. The despotism of the 
Academy, once so perfeet, had frequently of late years received se- 
vere shocks upon isolated questions, and the Revolution inflicted 
upon its sovereignty a blow which it was impossible for it to sur- 
vive. Its use to the Bourbon government, as ah instrument of in- 
fluence on the literature of the country, has now nearly become 
inert, not by the conversion of the Academy to the side of truth and 
nature, but by the rising of a regenerated school of literature, more 
in harmony with modern civilization and congenial to national feel- 
ing, as is the case in England. The wild and extravagant school 
of Hardy was supplanted by the genius of Corneille modelled upon 
the ancients, and Racine eclipsed Corneille in the opinion of his 
countrymen by the introduction of what may be called the Court 
style of Louis XIV. Every thing was confined to a servile imita- 
tion of the ancients, and so far had the style of Racine, backed by 
the influence of the court, established itself as the model for French 
tragic writers to follow, that Corneille himself was thrown into the 
shade in the opinion of most by the u/fra refinements of his suc- 
cessor, or rather contemporary. The Freneh academy adopted the 
taste of the court. By so doing, it confined tragedy within very 
narrow limits, both as eens iedainen and subject; for the natu- 
ral it substituted the artificial, excluded national subjects almost 
wholly for foreign, and hampered by fastidiousnéss and caprice the 
range of genius, which, regulated by good sense, should ever be a 
‘¢ chartered libertine.” 

But there were other reasons than those connected with litera- 
ture which made the example of Racine, and what is since called 
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in France the “ classic school,”* more agreeable to the Bourbon 
despotism and its ministers. By confining the labours of litera- 
ture, particularly those of the theatre, as nearly as possible to an 
imitation of the ancients, national topics were avoided; and by this 
compression of subject, national allusions, which might sometimes 
be disagreeable to an absolute government, were spared to the pub- 
lic e@r. Tragedy exhibited Grecian and Roman manners and 
Roman and Grecian heroes, and the French audiences were diverted 
by scenes of antiquity from contemplating those that had passed in 
theirown country. The Richelieus and Mazarines were men of pow- 
erful minds, wary, arbitrary, and unprincipled, and it is not giving 
them credit for too much penetration to suppose they saw the ad- 
vantage of patronizing this school in preference to any newfangled 
theory that might offer. They knew that the school of monks 
and colleges had preserved, from time immemorial, the wrecks of 
ancient learning, but that ancient learning had no way in their 
hands been an instrument of opposition to the powers that were. 
In patronizing a school of literature that merely imitated the an- 
cients, they neither endangered power nor tempted the public to 
the discussion of novel doctrines and a search after truth. It is cu- 
rious that the “classic school,” as it is termed, has every where 
been the child of arbitrary power; the “romantic”? of patriotism 
and liberty. The French are beginning now to feel this, as the 
English and Germans have long felt before them. They have dis- 
covered that the test of literary merit is public opinion alone, and 
that a strict adherence to rules cannot command success. The 
Academy, both at its commencement and long afterwards, by 
uniting in the interest of the crown the majority of men of talents 
in the nation, held the lesser fry of writers in vassalage. The in- 
fluence of the members of the Academy had diminished when the 
Revolution commenced; yet even then few thought of disputing 
its former decrees, particularly in poetry—there Aristotle and the 
ancients still remained absolute, though in other studies innova- 
tions had stolen in, after Locke had made a breach in the metaphy- 
sical dogmas of the stagyrite. 

Upon a proper consideration of the subject it appears an absurdity, 
that forty individuals, most of whom were elected by court favour, 
should be chosen to fix the literature of a nation, lay down laws 
which future writers were not to infringe upon, and forbid the 
toleration of works which did not in their view possess particular 
requisites. To bridle genius in its multiform operations was an 


* For fear it should be supposed that by the epithet “classic school” censure is 
meant upon the unrivalled legacies of the ancients, it is proper to observe that the 
term is here lied to their servile imitators only, who follow them in every thing, 
without re, to the difference of mythology, nationality, civilization, or language. 
These imitators can appreciate nothing since the downfall of the Roman empire. 
They would establish one literature for all nations, and depress the manly free- 
dom of the minds of men of genius to one insipid level. The beauties of the an- 
cient writers are as much esteemed by the disciples of the “romantic” as of the 
self-styled classic school”—perhaps better felt. 
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attempt worthy the instruments and vanity of the Bourbon dynasty, 
calculated to do irretrievable injury to the cause it professed to sup- 
port, and to be only of temporary duration. The Academy was 
the tool of the minister, and literature was held back and enchained 
by the Academy. This must ever be the case with literary asso- 
ciations under absolute governments. The empire of literature is 
a republic, confesses no temporal authority, and if enslaved for a 
time will ultimately emancipate itself, and bury under the founda- 
tions of a more splendid edifice the ruins of its former servitude. 
On the formation of the Institute by Napoleon, almost all the men 
of distinguished talent in France were included in its list; theugh 
the Emperor was less eager to encourage literature than the sciences, 
it was not forgotten, and when it did not include interference with 
the objects of his ambition, genius was allowed full play. Though 
little of note was added to French letters during his reign, the 
seeds of the present contest were no doubt then planted. Talma, 
under his sway, laboured to overcome the monotonous drone of 
French verse, and assimilating his acting as much as possible to the 
romantic school, infused into his delivery and action a feeling of 
truth and nature unwitnessed on the French stage before. But it 
was necessary that the turgid style of the French drama should be 
altered before farther advances towards*what is natural could be 
made. A feeling favourable to such a change has continued to in- 
erease. On the re-establishment of the Bourbons, the Academy 
has been restored in the plenitude of its absurdities; and Fressi- 
nous, a bigoted fanatic, destitute of every qualification, but backed 
by the interest of a priestridden government, has been elected one 
of the forty, to complete which, according to the old joke of Piron, 
a cipher was necessary; while men who possessed the strongest 
elaims, in respect to talent, have been passed over. All has been 
caleulated after the era of Louis X1V.; the natural result has en- 
sued. Authors of considerable talents out of the Academy have 
begun to act for themselves, and have been encouraged by the na- 
tion; they have set the Academy at defiance, and have become 
members of a republic of letters, amenable only to the general opi- 
nion of the nation. That the French people have made advances 
in tolerating works which are no better than heresies in the view 
of their “ classic school,’’ the translation and rapid sale of transla- 
tions of the German and English dramatists clearly prove. The 
French are sensible, in the present day, when the court is no longer 
an object of admiration, that the Academy is but the thing of power, 
that it is the servile tool of a government opposed in every possi- 
ble way to the spirit of the age. This will assist the advocates of 
the “romantic school” in their innovations, and accelerate the pro- 
gress of the literary emancipation of France. 

The “classic school’”’ of France took its tone from the court, 
while the bulk of the nation was in a state of slavery and ignorance. 
Paris furnished the tone to the provinces, and the court to Paris. 
In the fashionable tragedy none but particular words or phrases 
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were to be tolerated, excluding half the language as not possessed 
of sufficient dignity. The Alexandrine was the legitimate measure; 
inflation was taken for grandeur, and the pomp of the court was 
infused into the literature to make it worthy of the grand mo- 
narque and his courtezans. How Racine, the father of this stilted 
courtly style, and other writers, succeeded so well, under such ig- 
noble restrictions as they burdened themselves with, can only be 
accounted for by the capacity of genius for surmounting extraordi- 
nary obstacles.* Prior to this change, France had a sort of free 
cycle; she had her Marots, Jodelles, Bellays, Baifs, Ronsards, &c. 
&e. Corneille had refined upon them to excess; but in the judg- 
ment of the court he did not go far enough :—thus every thing 
was forced into artificial greatness; bloatedness of bulk seemed 
to be mistaken for sublimity ; and the glitter of Palais Royal paste 
for the pure splendour of the diamond. It was in this spirit that 
the land was covered with chateaux to imitate Versailles, and that 
the nobles ruined their fortunes and ground their tenants in the dust, 
in imitation of the monarch’s waste of his subject’s wealth. 

The rage for imitating the ancients, it may justly be contended, 
did little in the way of the introduction of a pure taste. Stage 
costume was as barbarous as ever. Court wigs were worn in the 
17th century by the Alexanders and Cesars of the buskin, per- 
haps to assimilate them to Louis Ze grand. Shepherds wore em- 
broidered silks, rivers appeared in red stockings, and Alpheus made 
love in a fair full-bottomed periwig and a plume of feathers. The 
refinements of that age, either in poetry or the arts, did not arise 
from genuine taste; they were the accidental results of fashion. 
True taste can only prevail and influence a nation where the road 
to excellence is free, and a generous emulatign incites all to strive 
in overtaking it. The freer spirit of latertimes, the increase of 
knowledge, and the more general habit of thinking and reasoning, 
have created a standard of opinion and a juster taste upon all sub- 
jects; and France will shortly be little inclined to submit to the 
dictation of the court of Louis XIV. on subjects of literature. With 
1s pastorals are no longer written in garrets; or treatises on man- 
ners by collegians, who have never passed the bounds of a/ma 
mater. If our poets describe daybreak, they do not now write 
about Pheebus harnessing the steeds of day and driving away Nox; 
olus no longer makes our storms, Jupiter our thunder, or Nep- 
tune our earthquakes; nor are we sickened to death, as we once 
were, by lectures on syllogism, and figure, terms, propositions, 
and predicates—these slumber peacefully in our universities. Our 
riddanee of them we owe to what is called. by Madame de Staél 
le genre romantique, but which, in reality, means nothing more 
than the freedom of adopting what is reconcileable to reason, in- 


* The Editor coincides in general with the sentiments expressed in this article ; 
ut he de tes giving his sanction to the manner in which the writer speaks of 
Racine, of whose exquisite genius the author of the article seems to be insensible. 
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stead of following custom. Monsieur Jouy has lately written « 
tragedy, called ‘Sylla,”” wholly regardless of precedent, and has 
met with the most flattering success. The French are eager for 
works that possess freedom, delineate passion, and create emotion 
by a close adherence to nature—in short, by an attachment to the 
‘romantic school :”’ not, however, the littérature romantique oi 
Madame de Staél, born of chivalry and christianity, but the simple 
adherence to the most perfect representation of nature. The Ger- 
mans have long ago entered into definitions of this term, when in 
France it would have been heresy. But now, in the latter coun- 
try, the combatants are engaged in the same argument, and it is 
no longer heterodox to the people. While the classics follow the 
rules of Aristotle and the court of Louis, holding that laws made 
by the ancients should regulate all future writers, cling closely to 
the unities, reject all words except those that have been legitima- 
tized by precedent, severely cut up language, pare every thing to 
the core, and rob all imagery of its sharpness; they forget that 
French literature must be identified in time, language, climate, 
and mythology with the ancient, before the latter can be arranged 
side by side with it in the contest. The romantics may attack 
the French classics, and not fire a shot at the ancients through 
them; the term classic may, therefore, be better understood, as it 
regards the present dispute, by opposing the style of Dryden’s 
** Tyrannic Love” to the ‘“* Macbeth”’ of Shakspeare. 

The romantics insist that their opponents do not paint nature 
faithfully ; that their colours are gaudy, artificial, and forced; that 
they reject expressions of natural feeling, and substitute the lan- 
guage of the writer instead of that which the supposed speaker 
would naturally use ig,his circumstances. That they adhere to the 
unities, under the idelt of rendering the drama perfect to spectators, 
when impossible things must still remain in every tragedy, even 
when the unities are carefully preserved. That a tragedy in which 
the unity of time is preserved agreeably to rule, will be performed 
in two hours, though it would have occupied eighteen or twenty 
in reality. Thus, as great an infringement on the unity of time 
often takes place when the technical law is preserved, as a change 
of scene for a hundred miles between the acts would be in the 
unity of place. Furthermore, no audience has ever been deceived 
into the belief of the truth of what was represented before it on 
the stage—the very house and audience belie such a deception; it 
only expects to see an approximation to truth, a semblance of what 
has occurred before. Here the romantics have far the better of the 
argument. The hero of a romantic tragedy is made to speak in his 
situation all he would naturally utter were he the character he re 
presents. The “classic school’? gives only the language of the 
poet, and sinks nature in high-flown phrase and lofty declamation— 
in the language of actors, and not of those who feel. This arises 
from the modern classic school being imitators only, for the an- 
cients kept to the truth of nature as it exhibited itself in their day, 
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and wrote agreeably to their customs. Can it be consistent, then, 
that modern tragedy should possess no national truth, but be merely 
the reflection of antiquity! The romantics assert that truth and na- 
ture must be followed as closely as possible, and that where this 
is adhered to, the effect must be more perfect, nature being always 
the same. In describing her emotions in the passion of love, for 
example, that writer will be most correct whose delineations im- 
press the greatest number of readers with their force and truth; 
his judges will then comprehend the greatest number of hearers, 
because all understand what is natural ;—while the poet of the clas- 
sic school will call in Cupid to his aid, or substitute general phrases, 
and the fruits of closet learning, for the exquisite development of 
the passion itself and a knowledge of its effects on the human heart. 
Venus and Cupid have no place in our mythology. They are cal- 
culated to arouse in a Grecian bosom feelings in which we cannot 
participate. The “classic school”? has adopted not only the my- 
thology but the brief language and peculiarities of ancient feelings 
and habits, and endeavoured to introduce them into nations with 
opinions, temperaments, and a mythology totally different, cramp- 
ing genius and tying down a writer to rules, a breach of which 
consigned him to the anathemas of the court and the Academy.” 
Hence the genius of France seemed incapable of any new flight, 
it was confined in a narrow space, and no one dared venture into 
a region of literary novelty. It must be confessed, however, that 
before the Revolution it required transcendent talents to break the 
thraldom in which genius was entramelled. 

“La nation Francaise,” says De Staél, “la plus cultivée des 
nations latines, penche vers la poésie classique imit¢e des Grees et 
des Romains; la nation Anglaise, la plus illustre des nations Ger- 
maniques, aime la poésie romantique et chevaleresque, et se glo- 
rifie des chefs-d’ceuvre qu’elle posséde en ce genre.”’ It may be 
justly doubted, however, whether this definition has much to do 
with the present question. The French may lean in style towards 
the ancient writers, but the advocates for disenthraldom from the 
classie school, neither want a literature romanesque or chevale- 
resque; they demand a literature which, while the characters 
and incidents it describes may be modern and even national, or 
barbarous or of remote eras, shall be penned with a fidelity adapt- 
ed to the universal feeling of truth in every *" and nation. They 
wish to have tragedy which shall be neither Greek nor Roman, but 
French; in short they desire pictures of nature on the model of 
Shakspeare, and not of something neither ancient nor modern, a 
gallico-latin medley, to preserve the servility of which originality 
and nature must be saecrificed—they want high-wrought passion 
and fine feeling in simple language. The exclusive character of 
classic, as an imitation of the ancients, with which the French 


* If the French classic school has, i e instances, been more true to nature 
and feeling than in others, it is becausé it insensibly leaned at the time toward 
the principles of its opponents. . 
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Academy dignifies such writings, is clearly a misnomer. ‘Those 
writers alone are the classics of a nation whose works, sanctioned 
by public approbation, have established a lasting fame. Shak- 
speare is as much an English classic, in the national sense of the 
term, as the author of Cato—Burns as Pope. Whether a writer 
be an imitator of the ancients or be an original, if the labours of 
his genius obtain for him lasting celebrity, he is a classic of his 
country. But the French Academy, adopting the style of litera- 
ture of countries in which the manners and language were differ- 
ent from their own, in place of fostering a literature adapted to the 
language and feeling of the people, claim to be exclusively classic, 
while a national literature must be the expression of society. 

Great things arise from small beginnings. He must be blind in- 
deed who does not perceive, in the present dispute, the dawn of a 
new era of literature in France. The writers who have come forth 
in battle order against the Academy (or Sorbonne, as it is now 
dubbed) are men of zeal and genius; they have the public on their 
side, and the government and Academy against them—this alone 
helps their cause. The ministry is an object of dislike, and its 
measures are regarded with just suspicion by the people. The 
public taste on literary subjects might have been influenced before 
the Revolution, but that time is gone by. Literature is no longer 
the tool of the government, but belongs to the nation. The pre- 
sent contest will be decided in the theatres; the structure of the 
drama will be changed, and the innovations first introduced will 
make the impression irresistible. 

MM. Stendhal (Beyle), Soumet, Ancelot, Nodier, &c. &c. have 
openly appeared as advocates of a free national literature, or on the 
side of the “‘ Romantics;”’ they possess talent sufficient to keep the 
subject alive and promote the abrogation of the decrees that have 
enchained French literature, if not by the peculiar excellence of 
their writings, yet by their novelty and the interest they excite in 
the public mind. They are aided by translations from the Eng- 
lish and German writers of the “ Romantic school;’’ and other 
writers will no doubt appear in France, who, giving the rein to 
imagination, and finding themselves free from their former bondage, 
will give their country a new and more exalted literature than it 
has ever yet known. 

Horace Walpole says of Lord Chatham, that he not only wished 
to see his own country free, but also all other nations—a desire in 
which he probably stood alone among the statesmen of his coun- 
try. Let us cherish a similar spirit in regard to French litera- 
ture; let us rejoice to see it emancipated from the shackles of ty- 
rants and courtiers, and follow the line of truth and nature. In 
its renovated state it may furnish an object of rivalry to our- men 
of genius, instead of chilling them with its affectation, fatiguing 
them with its monotony, and disgusting them with its pompous 
pretensions, notwithstanding b t pens have heretofore submit- 
ted to its guidance. Y.! 





I1TALY—A POEM.*—BY SAMUEL ROGERS. 
PART THE FIRST. 


WE rejoice that Mr. Rogers has acknowledged and republishee 
this poem, with additions. Its beautiful descriptions, and the taste, 
feeling, and extent of information which it displays, make it wor- 
thy of his classic pen. The sketches are one-and-twenty in num- 
ber. Some of them blend a playful familiarity with the richness 
of the picturesque. As a specimen we had almost selected the 
story of Ginevra, which is shortly and sweetly told, but the tradi- 
tion, apparently a true one, is almost too painfully pathetic.—It is 
that of a beautiful young bride, who, on the day of her marriage, 
for a frolic, hid herself in an iron chest, the lid of which suddenly 
closed on her with a spring lock and fastened her down for ever 
Neither the manner of her death, nor the cause of her cisappear- 
ance, were known till fifty years afterwards, when her skele- 
ton and wedding ornaments were discovered. We prefer quot 
ing our poet’s pleasing description of the monastery of St. Ber- 


nard. 
“On the same rock beside it stood the church, 

Reft of its cross, not of its sanctity ; 

The vesper-bell, for ’twas the vesper-hour, 

Duly proclaiming through the wilderness, 

* All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 

Stop for an instant—move your lips in prayer'’ 

Aub just beneath it, in that dreary dale, 

If dale it might be called, so near to Heaven, 
A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 
Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow ; 
A star, the only one in that small sky, 
On its dead surface glimmering. *Twas a scence 
Resembling nothing f had left behind, 
As though all worldly ties were now dissolved ;— 
And, to incline the mind still more to thought, 
To thought and sadness, on the eastern shore 
Under a beetling cliff stuod half in shadow 
A lonely chapel destined for the dead, 
For such as having wandered from their way, 
Had perished miserably. Side by side, 
Within they lie, a mournful company, 
All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them ; 
Their features full of life yet motionless 
In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, 
Tho’ the ba windows, barred against the wolf, 
Are always oper! 

But the Bise blew cold; 

And, bidden to a spare but cheerful meal, 
I sate among the holy brotherhood 
At their board. The fare indeed was such 
As is p on days of abstinence, 
But might have pleased a nicer taste than mine 
And thro’ the floor came up an ancient matron 
Serving unseen below ; while from the roof 
(The roof, the floor, the walls, of native fir,) 





—~ 


* This work has been reprinted by the publisher of the Museum.—Price 62 cts 
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A lamp hung flickering, such as loves to fling 

Its ial light on Apostolic heads, 

And sheds a grace on all. Theirs Time as yet 
Had not changed. Some were almost in the prime, 
Nor was a brow o’ercast. Seen as I saw them, 
Ranged round their ample hearth-stone in an hour 
Of rest, they were as gay, as free from guile, 

As children; answering, and at once, to all 

The gentler impulses, to pleasure, mirth ; 
Mingling, at intervals, with rational talk 

Music; and gathering news from them that came, 
As of some other world, But when the storm 
Rose, and the snow rolled on in ocean-billows, 
When on his face the experienced traveller fell, 
Sheltering his lips and nostrils with his hands, 
Then all was changed ; and, sallying with their pack 
Into that blank of nature, they became 

Unearthly beings. ‘ Anselm, higher up 

A dog howls loud and long, and now, observe, 

Digs with his feet how eagerly! A man, 

Dying or dead, lies buried underneath! 

Let us to work, there is no time to lose '!— 

But who descends Mont Velan? ’Tis La Croix 
Away, away! if not, alas, too late. 

Homeward he drags an old man and a boy, 
Faltering and falling, and but half awakened, 
Asking to sleep again.’ Such their discourse.” 


As this volume is announced only as the first part of the poem, 
we trust to be soon favoured with the second. 
[New Month. Mag 


— . 


4 Collection of Poems, chiefly Manuscript, for the benefit of a 
Friend, and from living Authors. By Joanna Batiite. 


Wuen the distinguished dramatist, who has edited this work, 
announcel her intention to do so, every poetical writer in the 
country felt honoured by being a contributor. Her list of eminent 
names is therefore very strong; comprehending Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Crabbe, Mrs. Barbauld, Mr. Sotheby, Mr. Southey, Mr. 
Wordsworth, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Bowles, Mr. W. Smyth, and many 
others, well known and acceptable to the public. in our opinion, 
also, the contributions of the most distinguished names are worthy 
and characteristic of them. Wordsworth’s sonnets, though one of 
them savours of his self-complacency, are in his best manner. 
Rogers’s lines on a fountain, are finely elegant; and Sir Walter’s 
poem, Macduff’s Cross, is, to our taste, a more striking production 
than his Halidown Hill. We gladly recognised the fancy and 
feeling of Mrs. Grant, in her Address to the Heath Flower. We 
could speak with similar praise of many other pieces, including 
those of the editress herself; and also, with some pride, of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’’ as that poem comes from the pen of our own va- 
lued correspondent Mrs. Hemans. [ bid 
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iterarp and Scientific Fntelligence. 


Wakefield, March 8th, 1825 

On Preventing the Ravages of the Book-Worm.—Sir, To enable you to comply 
with the request of your Correspondent, I beg leave to suggest, that corrosive 
sublimate is the certain destruction of every kind of imsect. [f, therefore, our 

aper-makers would mix it with the pulp of which the paper is composed, and our 
bookbinders with the paste and glue which are used in binding the books, the fu- 
ture works of our Modern Authors, would have this chance of becoming immortal. 

As for those of the Ancients who have deserved immortality, if a small quantity of 
corrosive sublimate (two table-spoonsful,) dissolved in one quart of proof-spirit, 
were applied, by means of a camels hair-pencil, to the “covered ways and mines,” 
further injury would be prevented. 

All winged insects have an aversion to the odour of turpentine. If, therefore, 
sponges, dip in the essence of turpentine, were suspended behind the book- 
seller’s libraries, they would, in all probability, be secure from all depredation, 

For the very useful and pleasant information your Numbers contain, accept the 
sincere thanks of, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. Grex, Esg. Paryaus 

A Pamphict has just appeared st Paris, entitled Recit des Evenemens arrivés au 
Temple depuis le 13 avit 1792, jusqu’d la mort du Dauphin Louis XVII. ‘This pro- 
duction is attributed to the Duchess D’Angouléme ; and in fact it commences with 
this sentence, “ Le Roi mon pére arriva au temple le 13 avit 1792, 2 sept heures du 
soir.” It is impossible to read this narrative without being deeply affected with the 
sufferings of the Princess and her unfortunate family. 

Novelty /—It is a curious fact in publishing, (and shows the public to have a most 
convenient memory,) that the Pamphlet of the Duchess D’Angouléme, noticed as 
a novelty in our Paris Letter last week, was absolutely published in London in 
1817! An English translation, 12mo. was published by Mr. Murray; and it is proba 
bly a retranslation of this which has enabled some clever fellow at Paris to treat 
the literati with a well-timed, if not an entirely new piece of royal authorship, 

Roman Pavement.—The Hampshire newspapers mention that a beautiful Roman 
tesselated pavement has been discovered at Thruxton in that country: in the cen 
tre there is a portrait, and the whole is in a state of good preservation—in which 
we hope it will be kept. 

Sir Walter Scott.—A translation into verse of “ The Lady of the Lake,” has been 
published at Palermo. 

The Loves of the Angels.—A translation of The Loves of the Angels has been 
published at Paris, of which, as well as of the original, the Parisian critics speak 
rapturously. 

Hauy’s Collection of Minerals —The very complete mineral collection of the 
celebrated M. Hauy will shortly be sold at Paris by public auction. The professor, 
in his lifetime, refused for it an offer of 600,000 francs (24,000/. sterling). 


Change of Water at Falls—In an account of the great water-falls of Renah, on 
the rivers Mohanuddy, Behur, and Jouse, in the province of Gund-wana, the writer 
describes the following phenomenon, The water, when it reaches the bottom of 
the fall, assumes a dirty green appearance, similar to salt water near the shore, and 
the taste becomes bad and sour. It is not the great depth of the pools into which 
the water falls that causes the colour; for that which issues out of the basins, and 
runs over rocks so shallow as not to come much above the ancle, has the same 
green aspect. The same effect is produced at each of the falls.—Edinbur gh Jour- 
nal, viii. 37. 

African Cop. Bowdich has made arrangements for the speedy pub- 
licahon of a sketch of the Portuguese establishments in Congo, aaagtin and Ben. 
guela, with some account of the modern discoveries of the Portuguese in the inte- 
rior of Angola and Mozambique, with a map of the coast and interior. 


“The Manuscript of 1814.” A work under this title will be published in the 
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course of a few days. It appears that Napoleon had given orders to his confiden- 
tial seeretary, Baron Fain, to assemble together all the materials necessary for 
writing the History of the Campaign of 1814, and of the first abdication. This 
order was executed, and the Manuscript was presented to Napoleon in 1815, on 
his return from Elba. He, however, made so many additions and alterations, that 
it became necessary to have it entirely rewritten. The work was completely 
finished in 1817, and Baron Fain endeavoured to find means of conveying it se- 
eretly to Saint Helena: not being able to accomplish this object, he determined to 
wait till some favourable occasion should present itself. The existence of this 
Manuscript was well known, and large offers were made for it, but without effect, 
as the Baron could not dispose of what he regarded as a deposit; but when the 
death of Napoleon took place, he considered himself free from all restraint, and 
the publication was immediately resolved upon. 

The author of the “ Farmer’s Boy” is about to appear again before the public, 
in a small work, entitled, “ Hazelwood Hall,” a Drama, in Three Acts, interspersed 
with Songs. 

The Rev. Henry Card, M. A. Vicar of Great Malvern, has been for some time 
engaged in preparing a “ Life of Bishop Burnet.” 

M. De Sismondi’s work on the “ Literature of the South of Europe,” edited by 
I. Roscoe, esq. will appear in a few days. 

The “ Memoirs of Hayley” are nearly ready for publication. They are edited 
by Dr. Johnson, the kinsman of Cowper. 

Captain A. Cruise, of the 84th Regiment, has in the press, “ Journal of a Ten 
Month’s Residence in New Zealand,” in an octavo volume. 

‘The “ Memoirs of the celebrated Count Rapp,” which are just ready for publi- 
cation, contain much curious private Correspondence of Napoleon and his Generals, 

In press, Imaginary Conversations of Eminent Statesmen and Literary Men, An- 
cient and Modern. By Walter Landor, esq. 

Facetix Cantabrigienses. Anecdotes, smart sayings, satirics, &c. by, or relating 
to celebrated Cantabs; being a companion to the “ Cambridge Tart.” foolscap 8vo. 

In press, Mark Macrabin the Cameronian: a Tale. By Allan Cunningham, Au- 
thor of Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry. 

Mrs. Hemans will soon publish “ The Siege of Valencia, with the last Constan- 
tine, and other poems.” 

Mrs. Hoffland, author of Integrity, Son of a Genius, Tales of the Manor, kc. is 
engaged on a new tale, entitled Patience. 

We understand that Mr. Moore has resumed his long suspended task, The Life 
of Sheridan, and that this work may be expected to appear early in the ensuing 
winter. 

Cambridge.—The Regis Professorship of Greek is now vacant, by the resignation 
of the very Rev. J. M. Monk, D.D. Dean of Peterborough. 

Accredited Ghost Stories, collected and edited by J. M. Jarvis, esq. will soon 


appear. 

*Eamund Lodge, Esq. Norrey King of Arms, F.S.A. &c. is commencing a publi- 
cation, in 8vo. and 4to., of Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, en- 
graved from authentic pictures in the galleries of the nobility, and the public col- 
lections of the country; with biographical and historical memoirs of their lives and 
actions. 

The Hut and the Castle, or Disbanded Subalterns, a romance, by the author of 
“ The Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. will soon appear. 

Mr. Rutter’s work on Fonthill Abbey is nearly ready for publication, and will be 
illustrated by an interesting series of highly-finished engravings. 

The Rev. R. Warner, rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, is Sout to publish the 
First Part of Hlustrations, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of the Novels 
by the Author of “ Waverley,” with criticisms, general and particular, in three parts. 

Specimens of the Living Poets, with Bi hical and critical prefaces, by Mr 
Aanic A. Warts, will shortly be published in three volumes, 





